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Bumors of the Bay. 


A THINKING YANKEE. 


When the prospect of forming a large manufac- 
turing town on the Merrimac river was in contem- 
plation, some of the persons concerned sent up Mr. 
B—, a young gentleman skilled as an engineer, and 
who was also fond of sporting, to view the water 
privileges carefully, and to make inquiry as to the 
price of land in the vicinity. He went with his dog, 
gun and fishing-tackle, and obtained board at a far- 
mer’s house—a Mr. F.,—and spent his time in view- 
ing the falls, and the river, and grounds, with oc- 
casional fowling and fishing. After remaining some 
time there, in talking with the farmer one evening, 
he told him that: he liked the place very well, and 
thought that he should be pleased to come and live 
there. The man said he should be pleased to have 
him. 

“Well, Mr. F., what will you take for your farm?” 
“Why, 1 don’t want to sell it, Mr. B., nor would I, 
unless I can get twice what it is worth, as I am satis- 
fied here, and don’t want to move.” 

“ Well, what do you say it is worth. Mr. F.?” 
“Why it is worth $1500, and I wont sell it for less 
than $3000.” 

“That is too much,” said B., “I can’t give that.” 
“Very well, you need not.” 

Here the conversation ended. Mr. B. continued 
his sporting, and having received his instructions in 
the course of a few,days, renewed his talk with Mr. 
F., and said to him, “‘ Well, Mr. F., I have made up 
my mind that I should like to live here very well, 
and though you ask so much, I will take up with 
your offer, and give you $3000.” 

“ Why, as to that, Mr. B., you did not take my 
farm when I offered it to you, and Iam not willing 
to sell it now for anything less than $6000.” 

“ You are joking, Mr. F.” 

“Not so, Mr. B., I am in earnest, and I shan’t con- 
tinue my offer more than twenty-four hours.” 

B. finding he was determined, went off for instruc- 
tions, and the next day told Mr. F. he would give 
him $6000. The purchase was made, deed passed, 
and money paid. Some time afterwards, Mr. B. 
asked the farmer what reason he had, in the course 
of a few days, to double the price for his farm, and 
to insist upon it. 

“Why, Mr. B., I will tell you. A day or two after 
I offered you the farm for $3000, I saw two men on 
the opposite side of the Merrimac river, sitting on 
arock, and talking for some time. Then they re- 
turned, and seemed in earnest conversation for half 
an hour or more, when they arose and went away. 
I did not know what it meant, but I thought some- 
thing was in the wind, and I determined, if you asked. 
me again to sell my farm, I would demand double 
the price.” 

Thus began the purchase of land upon which the 
city of Lowell has been erected. 


WASHING FOR UNCLE SAM. 


A day or two since an unsophisticated darky waited 
upon a certain military gentleman with a bill of 
$115, for washing at the camp hospital; which after 
undergoing a rigid scrutiny by the officer, was re- 
turned with the following explanation, which the 
astonished son of Ethiophia listened to with an equal 
amount of wonder and perplexity: 

“This bill,” said the gentleman, “will first have 
to be sent to the quartermaster general at Washing- 
ton, and he will report to the adjutant general, who 
will lay it before the secretary of war for his ap- 
proval. The adjutant being satisfied, it will be sent 
to the auditor of state, who will approve of it and 
send it to the secretary of the treasury, who will at 
once despatch an order to the collector of this port to 
pay the bill.” 

The darky relieved himself of a long drawn sigh. 

“Then, massa,” he remarked, “ dat last gentleman 
you spoke of pays de washing, does he?” 

*‘ No,” continued the other, “he will hand it to 
the quartermaster; but as there is no such officer 
here at present, some proper person must be ap- 
pointed by the secretary of war under direction of the 
president, and his appointment must be approved by 
the Senate. Congress not being in session now, the 
commission cannot be issued until after it meets. 
When this commission is received, the quartermaster 
will show it to the collector, and d d the funds. 
You will then call upon him, he will examine your 
bill, and if correct, he will pay it, you giving your 
receipt.” . 

The unfortunate negro first scratched his head an 
then shook it, and finally said, ‘I guess 1’ll hab to 
let dis washing slide, but it am de last job I does for 
Uncle Sam, shua!” 











VAT YOU CALL DEM? 

—* Vat you call dem tings vit long bills zat fly 
and make a noise, b z-z-z?” said a Frenchman the 
other day. 

“ Woodcock,” we replied. 

“Eh bien? I kil zis morning, before mine break- 
fast, twenty-five woodcock.” 

- “The deuce you did! Where did you find then?” 

**In mine chamber bed.” 

“Twenty-five woodcock in your bed-chamber! 
You must mean musquitoes.” 

“Eh, bien, zen. I kill twenty-five musquitoes.” 





“Do you play by the ear?” inquired a pupil, ofa 
dancing-school tiddler, “No, my dear, I play by the 





night.” 
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JEAN’S OPERA CAPE. 
BY AUGUST BELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


HREE dollars a yard, did you 
say?” asked Jean Mower of 
the tall stripling who officiated 
as clerk, while she lifted ad- 
miringly in her hand a breadth 
of merino, delicately and beau- 
tifally pink. 

“Three dollars,” he answer- 
ed, with smiling decision. 

Jean went through a rapid 
mental calculation. ‘It would 
take two yards, I guess; that 
would be six dollars, and then 
to trim it with white silk cord, 
so as to look rich, would be four 
dollars more, at least, I know. 
And then the making! Per- 
haps it would be twelve dollars, altogether. I won- 
der if she will let me have it?” 

Then she said to the clerk, ‘ Please give me a little 
piece of this to take home. I think I may conclude 
to buy some.” 

So he cut her a piece, and she took it home and 
dreamed over it. Jean had rather vague and mag- 
nificent ideas of what city customs demanded. She 
had learned them from the wonderful stories the 
girls told each other when she was at boarding-school, 
and one foremost idea was of going to the opera in 
radiant attire, to hear the music, to see the actors, 
and to receive the devotion of a myriad double- 
barrelled glasses. This ambition she did not dare 
confide to the grave wife of her guardian, who never 
gave her a dress too many, nor an unnecessary pair 
of gloves. But now that she was going to spend a 
month with the Vavasours in New York, what a 
dreadful thing it would be, if she were invited to the 
opera and had “ nothing to wear!” And how per- 
fectly delightful, and in accordarce with romances, 
if she had a pink opera cape to throw gracefully over 
her shoulders! Fortunately just the right material 
of an exquisite shade was in the neighboring store ; 
but Jean dreaded asking her guardian’s wife for it; 


. 80 at last, after much hesitation, she ventured to 


her guardian himself, diplomatically lighting his 
cigar, and following him down the garden walk. 

“Guardy, dear,” she said, coaxingly, “I don’t 
know how much money you have of mine; I don’t 
suppose it’s much, but couldn’t you give me a little 
less next year, and a little more this year, just so I 
could afford a pink opera cape?” 

“Certainly,” said the kind man; “ask my wife to 
get it for you.” 

“O, I don’t dare!” exclaimed Jean, shyly. 

Her guardian laughed, understanding her. ‘ Well, 
never mind, Jean. You shall get it yourself, and no 
one shall be the wiser.” 

And so it happened that when December came, 
and Jean was unpacking her trunk in the Vavasours’ 
state chamber, with Georgia Vavasour looking over 
her, the pink opera cape was taken out and laid on a 
chair. 

“‘That’s a lovely shade!” exclaimed Georgia, ecs- 
tatically, sweeping up its folds with her white arm. 
‘* When do you mean to wear this, Jean?” 

‘I thought if 1 went to an opera, I could wear it,” 
said Jean. 

“To an opera! So you counted upon going to the 
opera?” Georgia said, looking down on her with a 
chill in her blue eyes. ‘ Well, very likely you will. 
Maretzek comes next week. By the way, Jean, do 
you know any gentlemen in New York?” 

No, Jean did not. 

“ And you are not engaged?” 

“oe No.” 





“Nor in love?” 

“No,” said Jean, indignantly. 
me such questions?” 

“O, it’s only a matter of business and mutual un- 
derstanding. I don’t look much like a_business- 
woman, do I?” she added, throwing back her golden 
curls, with a winning, bright glance into Jean’s eyes. 
“But ah! 1 am terrible, 1 am worldly, I have my 
own way! You see I give you warning.” And she 
laughed again, softly and sweetly. 

“1’m not afraid of you!” said Jean, laughing too. 
She had never yet had any bitter experiences, to 
teach her distrust. 

‘* Now I want to tell you,” Miss Vavasour went on, 
playfully; “‘ you have come here from the country, a 
pertect little pearl of innocence, with your clear, 
honest eyes, and your brown hair clustering like 
vine-tendrils, and you will be winning all my lovers’ 
hearts. You are welcome to the whole of them, en 
masse—they are a heartless set—but Raleigh you 
must not look at, Raleigh you must not dream of, 
Raleigh you must ignore! Promise me!” demanded 
the imperious blonde beauty. . 

“Why? is he so very wicked?” asked Jean, 
innocently. 

“Nonsense! wicked, no! He is the noblest man 
that ever lived.” 

OQ, then you love him?” Jean said, with sudden 
enlightenment. 

“ That I do not say; but love or no love, little Jean 
Mower must not come between us!” 

‘1 am not in the habit of interfering,” Jean said, 
coldly, in her heart half wishing herself at home 
again. 

“That’s right!” exclaimed Georgia, approvingly. 
“TI know we shall be dear friends. What lovely 
pearls those are! Where did you get them, Jean?” 

“Guardian gave them to me last birthday. He 
said they used to be my mother’s, her only jewels,” 
Jean said, in a low voice. 

“Shall you be very rich when you are of age?” 
Georgia questioned again. ? 

“O no, of course not,” said Jean. ‘I don’t know 
anything about it myself, but then of course there 
wont be much. Sometimes I try to think what I 
could do to earn a living, if I had to, and I really 
believe I should like it!” 

“QO how miserable it is to be poor!” exclaimed 
Georgia. ‘I long for wealth. I would do anything 
to possess it!” 

*‘O, now you talk like a mercenary miser,”’ inter- 
rupted Jean. ‘Please don’t talk so. You are so 
beautiful, you ought never to have an unworthy 
thought. And if you love wealth, you certainly have 
i.” 

** You think so, and all the fashionable young fel- 
lows that visit me think so. Not one of them has 
money enough of his own to furnish a house like this 
for a bride; not one but would like to step into one 
already provided. Do you think they care for me? 
O no, they love gold; so I let them singe their wings, 
poor moths. They don’t seem to think that houses 
sumetimes change owners secretly, that heirlooms of 
silver may fly off in a tangent from the next genera- 
tion. They don’t seem to think!’ And she laughed 
again, softly. 

“Is Mr. Raleigh like that?’ Jean asked. 

“Raleigh, no!” and a sudden dreaminess came 
into Miss Vavasour’s eyes. ‘ Raleigh is thoroughly 
noble. But you are not to even think of him, Jean!” 
she added, sharply. 

‘Only one question, and I’ll never ask another,” 
said Jean, laughing. ‘Is he rich?” 

“No, he isn’t, but he is perfect! O Jean, Jean, if 
ever you marry, do you suppose it will be for love or 
for money?” 

“It would break my heart if I thought I should 
marry for anything but love,” said Jean, stoutly. 

** Nevertheless,” Miss Vavasour went on, ‘‘ it must 
be grand to be rich and like a queen, to wear velvets 
and diamonds, to go to foreign lands, and to be pre- 
sented at courts, Ah! I would like that!” And she 
arose proudly to her full height, the fair, scornful 


‘Why do you ask 


beauty, then as if she had said too much and were 
sorry for it, she swept out of the room, leaving Jean 
to finish the arranging of her wardrobe in contented 
solitude. 

Jean could not understand Miss Vavasour, but she 
was ready to love her, because her guardian i 


steps to the carriage, with Mrs. Vavasour, all in gray, 
as a silent chaperon. 

Lucia di Lammermoor was the opera. Miss Vava- 
sour, who had seen it a dozen times with different 
casts, looked on carelessly, with more thought for 





to think so much of the whole family; and just as 
she liked to look at a beautiful statue or picture, so 
she liked to watch Georgia in her exquisite attitudes. 
Georgia knew the art of dress to perfection; she dared 
to despise fashion when she chose; she could have 
talked with any emperor without embarrassment, 
and she delighted in strategy. Georgia was worldly, 
but there was a little nobleness in her nature, run- 
ning through it like a silver thread, often tarnished, 
but yet redeeming her from utter heartlessness. 
Georgia was worth study; even Mr. Raleigh, who 
knew the world pretty thoroughly, had found himself 
interested in her. 

As for Jean Mower, she was a maiden of quite an- 
other kind; enthusiastic, affectionate, full of unwa- 
vering truth, and wholly inexperienced in life’s 
sterner realities; although in day-dreams she had 
known, or endured, or accomplished, everything 
wonderful. Her brown eyes had a look in them that 
people loved to meet, it was so unquestioning and 
sincere. The world lay untried before her, and she 
pressed joyously on to enter it. 





CHAPTER II. 


TIME passed, shod in velvet, at the Vavasours, and 
no one heeded its ‘flight. Jean had not been with 
them a week before she knew the greater part of 
Georgia’s friends, and she did not think the gentle- 
men so heartless and selfish as her hostess had de- 
scribed. She did not admire them particularly, it is 
true, but they were polite and considerate, and their 
attentions pleased her. Though she could not help 
pitying them sometimes, and thinking they must 
have to work very hard, such a worn, uninterested 
expression haunted their faces and attitudes. Mr. 
Raleigh she had not yet seen. But the time came at 
length. 

From the end of the long table, over the tall, mas- 
sive service of silver, Mrs. Vavasour announced lan- 
guidly to her husband that Maretzek’s opera troupe 
had arrived. 

“*T know it,” he said, not looking up from his 
paper. ‘This will be the first evening. Georgia, 
you must go and take Miss Mower. I have secured 
a box for the season, in the second tier, the same we 
had last winter. The carriage will wait at five min- 
utes of eight.” ‘ 

“Isn’t a box very expensive?” suggested his wife, 
meekly. 

“Nothing is expensive, my dear, while one has 
money,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Now the pink opera cape can make its debut,” 
“whispered Miss Vavasour to Jean. 

Evening came, and the carriage. Mr. Vavasour 
called the girls into the library, to be criticised before 
they went. They certainly were a lovely pair. 
Georgia’s exquisite fair face crowned with a rippling 
mass of golden hair, and her blue eyes matched by 
the cluster of forget-me-nots which she wore for sole 
ornament. Her dress of pale blue silk, and her 
mantle of purest white fell softly about her in folds 
which a painter would have delighted to study. 
Very lovely, very sweet, and very unapproachable 
she looked, as she stood there, drawing on her gloves. 

Jean, close behind her, was full of excitement, She 
had done the best she could, though she had not 
attained to Miss’ Vavasour’s inimitable style. She 
had put on her black silk and her darling pink cape, 
and had twisted a pink rose in her short, clustering 
brown hair. Her cheeks were all aglow, and her 
eyes shone with expectation. At last she, Jean 
Mower, was going to the opera! 

** Well, my children, I am proud of you,” said Mr. 
Vavasour, as he inspected them, presenting each 
with a costly bouquet. Then they went down the 








the audi than the actors; but Jean was intensely 
absorbed in the progress of the plot; while the music 
of the orchestra and the singing of the sweet, power- 
ful voices kept her under a constant spell of fascina~ 
tion. She did not listen critically, she only enjoyed. 
She did not realize that many an opera-glass from 
different quarters of the house was levelled at them, 
and that every few moments some gentleman en- 
tered the box to speak to Georgia. It was towards 
the close, while Lucia was singing “* Upon the tomb's 
drear verge,” that Jean felt, rather than saw, an 
unwonted excit t in Georgia’s , as another 
gentleman approached them. : 

“Why do you wear forget-me-nots, Miss Vava- 
sour?” he said. ‘ You know no one can forget you.” 

Her blue eyes flashed upon him. 

“Don’t make such speeches, Mr. Raleigh! Why 
do you talk like the rest? I believed you different.” 

“T did not know you believed anybody,” he said, 
slowly. 

“Have you condemned me, then, as utterly heart- 
less?” she asked, lightly, yet with a far-away accent 
of pleading in her tone. 

“Ono; judgment is not yet rendered,” he answered 
as lightly, meaning nothing at all. 

Then he began to criticise the singers, and they 
talked for awhile in a low tone; but his eyes wan- 
dered towards Jean. 

“There is somebody with her heart in her eyes,” 
he said. “A friend of yours, Miss Vavasour?” 

“A little girl from the country,” she replied, 
haughtily, “‘ with her theughts divided between the 
bright lights and her pink cape. A mere child!” 

Mr. Raleigh saw at once that to retain Miss Vava- 
sour’s favor, he must not pursue the subject further ; 
yet he did pursue it. 

“* T like to see her earnestness. Will you introduce 
me?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, with coldness. 
Jean!” 

Jean came out of her trance of delight. 

‘My friend. Mr. Raleigh, Miss Mower.” 

The gentleman bowed profoundly to startled Jean. 

**You are pleased with the opera, Miss Mower?” 
he asked. 

“O, yes sir! Ilikeitsomuch. I never came be- 
fore.” And her eyes went back to the stage. 

Mr. Raleigh had had his introduction, which was 
all he cared for just then; so be turned to Georgia 
again. 

The curtain fell for the last time, and Jean sighed 
abstractedly as she rose from her seat and looked in 
Miss Vavasour’s sweet, disdaintul face, then followed 
quietly behind her, as she walked away leaning on 
Raleigh’s arm. He bade the ladies good-night at the 
door of the carriage, and they were driven away. 

Miss Vavasour came into Jean’s room and lingered 
there, watching her disentangite the roses from her 
hair. 

‘What do you think of Raleigh?” she asked. 

“T should think him very fine-looking, but I hardly 
noticed,” Jean said, vaguely. ‘*O, this rose has a 
thorn!” 

** All roses have, dear,” said Miss Vavasour, pleas- 
antly. Then, half in dishabille as she was, she 
snatched up Jean’s pink cape, which matched the 
glow on her cheek, folded it about her white shoul- 
ders, and tossed her golden curls all about her face. 
Stately no longer, but 4 beautiful, joyous Hebe. 

“Took at me, Jean! It becomes me more than 
you!” 

Jean was delighted with its effect. 





“ Jean! 


“You may 


wear it whenever you choose, Georgia,” she said. 
The next day was rainy. Georgia declared she 
should not stir out at all, but Jean, full of vigor and 
ambition, thought she would take the forenoon fora 
little exploring expedition on her own account. Mr, 
Vavasour told her there were some paintings on ex- 
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A NEW element was introduced into the scene. Mr. 
Vavasour said to his family one morning: 

*Vanderdecker has come back from Europe, and 
will spend this evening with us. Do your best to 
entertain him.” 

“ Isn’t he the rich widower?” asked Mrs. Vavasour. 

“Yes, worth his millions. A good fellow, too, if he 
is stupid,” said the head of the family. 

Georgia’s lip curled with a fine scorn, which Jean 
saw and could not understand. 

He came—a stout, florid man of fifty, with small, 
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hibition at Gonpil’s, where she could spend a quiet 
hour, so she found her way there first. As she stood 
delighted before a charming picture of a girl at a well, 
with bucket poised on the curb, giving water to a 
flock of sheep, some one said over her shoulder: 

“‘Good-morning, Miss Mower. There is a strange 
painting of Vedder’s in yonder corner, the ‘Sphinx.’ 
Have you seen it?” 

Jean stood a moment amazed: it was Mr. Raleigh. 
Then she went with him to look at the strange weird 
head with its mute lips of stone, while he quietly 
talked to her, wreathing his words into rare beautiful 
fancies, pleasing himself with calling the shy, bright 
smiles to herface. Then he questioned her skillfully, 
drawing out her opinions, which were all sweet, and 
true, and womanly. The time flew very fast, the 
forenoon passed away, and when at length she went 
home he accompanied her, carrying the heavy um- 
brella, and left her at the Vavasours’ door, saying 
that he promised himself the pleasure of calling upon 
her soon. Jean had had a thoroughly happy fore- 
noon, and she rushed to Georgia to tell her about it. 
Georgia looked at Ler in utter incredulity at first; 
then a singular, unhappy expression swept over her 
face, but left it cold and impassive by the time Jean 
began to notice her. 

So it chanced that in a few days Mr. Raleigh’s card 
was sent up to “the ladies.” He left his overcoat in 
the hall like a privileged guest,and then went into the 
parlor to wait. As he stood looking at an engraving 
on the farthest wall, he heard a soft rustle of dress, 
and a timid fluttering step on the stair, while in the 
glass which covered the dark picture was reflected a 
figure in a pink cape. 

“It’s Jean!” he thought to himself, and turned. 

But the figure, instead of entering, passed on softly 
to the rack where his coat hung, and he could hear 
the rustling of papers as if some one were searching 
his pockets.. Not knowing what to think, he remain- 
ed motionless, while in another moment he saw the 
radiantly-clad figure glide swiftly past the half open 
door and up the broad stairway again. 

“That is singular!” he thought, and stepping out 
in the hall went to his coat, where he found two let- 
ters evidently tampered with, and his little pocket 
journal missing. That provoked him; he bit his lip 
with vexation as he muttered: 

“What a treacherous house! Could that have 
been Jean with so much curiosity and so little honor? 
Georgia is capable of a great deal, but she never 
blunders. Her dip! yis too exquisite for such 
vulgar means! no, it was not Georgia. Could it have 
been Jean? O, how suspicious the world has made 
me, I hate myself for it. No, it could not be Jean, 
unless she is getting spoiled very fast.” 

He puzzled himself about it a little longer, finally 
determining to say nothing direct, but be on the 
watch. The young ladies entered; Georgia queenly 
and sweet greeted him with languid grace, and Jean’s 
brown eyes shone with unmistakable delight at seeing 
him; but alas, she wore ihe telltale pink cape! 

“Well, Miss Jean,” he said, in a cynic tone, “ you 
have been out in the world two weeks now. I sup- 
pose you have become quite an adept in all its ways?” 

Jean, surprised by this address,.so unlike his kind- 
ness of a few days before, blushed and did not know 
what to say, but Miss Vavasour came to her relief. 

“Never mind, Jean,” she said, with a little low 
laugh, “‘ gentlemen never do us justice; they seem to 
think not one is world-proof!” 

And she threw an indignant flash into her az 
eyes for Raleigh’s benefit. . 

“Pardon me, Georgia,” he said (‘ how we!l he must 
know her to call her that,” thought Jean); “I am 
perhaps a little more bitter than usual to-day, for 
things have been going wrong with me. Important 
documents have been broken open, and letters rifled. 
Don’t you think such things outrageous?” And he 

gave her a keen glance. 

* Really, Mr. Raleigh,” she said, coldly, “‘ you ques- 
tion me upon subjects which have never come within 
my sphere!” 

*T will not trust either one of them!” he exclaim- 
ed, mentally, and then seeming to forget his transient 
liking for Jean, he commenced a gay conversation 
with Georgia, whose character he well knew possessed 
intricacies worth studying, even though he did not 
believe in her. Poor Jean felt disappointed; she had 
liked him so much, she had expected so much pleas- 
ure from his visit; but now he did not seem like the 
same person. Yet still, as she sat apart, and watched 
his fine face, and the sad expression which haunted 
his eyes, she could not help trusting him, after all, 
and admiring him more than any one she had ever 
seen. 

“ How well he and Georgia look together!’ she 
thought, with a secret sigh. 

His call was a short one. When he went, Georgia 
declared her head ached, and she should lock herself 
upin her room till night. When alone, she closed 
her eyes wearily. 

** Will he never love me!” 








CHAPTER III. 


good-natured eyes, and a business-like manner. Jean 
grew dreadful tired before the evening was over, and 
Georgia suppressed two or three yawns, though she 
conversed with him politely enough, sang and played 
for him, and looked dazzlingly beautiful in her dress 
of black velvet. A few days after, he came again, 
and again, till Mr. Vavasour began to jest darkly 
about the attractions he found, which Jean scarcely 
comprehended, and Georgia listened to in mute 
disdain. 

One day they met him in Ball & Black’s store. 
He opened a velvet case on the counter, and showed 
them his family diamonds which were to be reset. 
With what pure lambent light the great beauties 
flashed out of their soft bed! Georgia beheld them 
attentively, lifting a sparkling necklace in her hand, 
and looking at it in speechless admiration. 

“T am glad you like them,” said Mr. Vanderdecker. 
When they left the store Jean exclaimed: 

“ How strange in him to show us his diamonds!”’ 
But Georgia declared that she really could not see 
anything strange in it at all. 

But when they reached Jean's room, Georgia 
looked drearily in her face and said: 

“ This life’s all a struggle, Jean! How fearfully we 
are tempted sometimes!” Then with asudden change 
of manner, *“ Nonsense! I despise myself for com- 
plaining! We do what we choose with our lives, 
after all. I wont allow another weak moment.” 

The Vavasours gave a party. Aristoucracy, fashion, 
luxury, lent it all their charms, and the rooms were 
already crowded when Mr. Raleigh entered. Miss 
Vavasour met him, magnificently pale, like calla lilies, 
and rested her gloved hand in his a moment, while 
she lifted her wonderful azure eyes to his face, and 
said: 

You have quite deserted us of late, Mr. Raleigh.” 
“ Against my will, I assure you, Circe!’’ he said, 
lightly. 

* Do not call me Circe!” she remonstrated. 

“ Yes, I will,” was his saucy reply. ‘Circe, Circe, 
to me, to the world, to Mr. Vanderdecker!” 

She turned sharply away, and his eyes sought the 
corner where a glimpse of the pink opera cape told 
him Jean must be. He walked thither carelessly, 
and found her in a group of ladies and gentlemen, 
while Mr. Vanderdecker held her fan. Ashe greeted 
her, she looked at him with those same truthful 
brown eyes which had so won his heart at their first 
meeting. 

“It is so long since I have seen you,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, simply. 
you did not come.” 

Just then Georgia, joining the group, said sudden- 
ly, ‘‘ You have dropped something, Jean. See, it lies 
at your feet.” 

Mr. Raleigh picked it up. 
memorandum-book. 

“Itisn’t mine! I never saw it before!” exclaimed 
Jean, in evident amazement. 

Raleigh believed her. “It is mine,” he said, quiet- 
ly, and put it in his pocket. 

“Mr. Raleigh, our almond tree is in bloom, 
wouldn’t you like to see it?”* added Georgia. 

Mischievously anticipating a scene, he said, ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” and followed her to the conservatory. But 
the scene was somewhat different from what he had 
imagined. When they reached the almond tree, she 
paused a moment, then bowing her stately head 
upon her hands, she said: 

“ Raleigh, you know me,I think! You know what 
Tam capable of being and doing. I would be a true 
good woman if you would help me—if you would love 
me, Raleigh!” ; 

The cold beautiful voice pleading so to him! the su- 
perb Miss Vavasour his if he willed! How many 
would have hesitated? I do not say that he did. 

* Forgive me, Georgia,” he said, softly; ‘I do not 
love you.” 

And then he left her there, thinking that the 
greatest kindness. He wandered again through the 
brilliant rooms, found the library vacant, and threw 
himself into an arm-chair there, to think, if he could. 
Sad, weary and perplexed his face looked, as Jean 
Mower peeped in through the door at him. 

She wondered if he was troubled by the rumors 
about Georgia and Mr. Venderdecker. She liked 
him so much she could not bear to see him suffer, 
and with a sudden little impulse she determined to 
say something which might make him happier. So 
she stepped softly up to him, and laying her hand on 
his shoulder, said: 

‘* Why have you hidden away in here, Mr. Raleigh? 
I know Georgia has been wanting to see you. And 
she is so tired of being followed about by Mr. Van- 
derdecker, and all the rest! People say she will 
marry Mr. Vanderdecker, but she never will! You 
don’t know how she dislikes his attentions!” 

Raleigh was surprised by this unusual gossiping 
from Jean, but in an instant he divined her kind 
intent. 

“She will marry Vanderdecker, I think,” he said; 
“but that is no business of mine. Did you think it 
was, Jean?” 

“T thought so!” she answered, with wide open 
eyes. 

“No,” he went on, “I do not care for Georgia. I 
care for some one else. Do you know who she is, 
Jean?” 

‘No, indeed,” she answered, startled. ‘I think I 
must go back to the company now, Mr. Raleigh.” 

* Just one moment more. Jean! Jean!” But she 
had left him and was mingling in the crowd. 

Miss Vavasour stopped her. Her hand shivered as 
she touched Jean’s arm. 


“1 wondered why 


It was his own little 





“Yes, lam cold. That makes no difference. I am 
going out on the balcony awhile.” 

“Then you shall wear my cape, your dress is so 
thin,” and Jean threw it about her shoulders. 
Georgia did not resist, and a moment after, taking 
Mr. Vanderdecker’s arm, she moved away. 
Meanwhile Mr. Raleigh, coming out of his secla- 
sion, was letting his glance wander over the different 
gtoups in search of Jean. Standing alone thus, he 
fellan easy prey to Mr. Vavasour who wanted some 
gentlemani to introduce to a partnerless lady. So Mr. 
Raleigh had to talk with her, dance with her, and 
promenade with her, before he could pursue his 
search. Then, not seeing Jean in any room, he wan- 
dered out into the-conservatory again. It was an im- 
mense and beautiful prison of flowers. In the furthest 
corner, behiud the thick leaves of a rhododendron, 
he spied an edge of a pink cape, looking like a bright 
blossom on the tree, He paused a moment to see if 
Jean was alone, when to his dismay he heard Mr. 
Vanderdecker’s voice in unmistakably lover-like 
tones, and saw his arm gliding unchecked about the 
waist which that fatal pink cape enfolded. 

Raleigh ground his foot upon the fluor, and turned 
away, with a face like the pallor of a dying man. 
Entering the parlor again, he sought the seclusion of 
a deep-curtained window, and looked sternly out at 
the cold stars. Some one he had not noticed started 
to move away. It was Jean! She had hidden there 
todream about him. How his countenance changed! 
He caught her hand. 

You shall not escape me again!” he exclaimed. 
“Upon whom have you let your rose-leaf mantle 
fall?” 

“Upon Georgia,” she said, simply. 
cold.” 

“ Are you often so generous?” he asked, eagerly. 
“She has worn it a good many times,” Jean an- 
swered, with surprise. 

“ Dear Jean,” were his next words, “ the world has 
laid its hand upon me, but I have tried to keep some 
aims of my soul noble, some feelings of my heart pure. 
Will you let me give you these? Will you let me 
love you?” 

‘It is too much happiness,” said Jean, with inno- 
cent blushes; “but I am afraid 1 have not known 
you Jong enough, Mr. Raleigh.” 

*O, it that is all,” he replied, with supreme con- 
tent, “we will spend our lives in getting better 
acquainted!” 

And he would have drawn her into his arms, but 
the rustling of the curtains warned him of an inter- 
ruption. In a moment Georgia and Mr. Vander- 
decker entered the recess. Georgia looked at them 
like a judge. 

“ Are you engaged, Jean ?” she asked, maliciously. 

“T don’t know,” said poor Jean, in utter confusion. 

“ We are engaged,” exclaimed Mr. Vanderdecker, 
radiantly. And he lifted Georgia’s slender passive 
hand upon which glowed a magnificent Vanderdecker 
diamond. 

Raleigh immediately produced another from his 
vest pocket and slipped it upon Jean’s finger. 

“That settles the question!” he said, coolly; 
** diamonds are trumps!” 

“TI congratulate you!” Georgia said, with infinite 
hauteur. Then suddenly turning to Jean, she wrap- 
ped her in her arms and whispered—“ I tried to pre- 
vent this once, Jean! I will never try again. From 
this night our lives widely diverge!” 

And she looked into the brown loving eyes, with a 
tenderness which never in the future days was seen 
again on Georgia Vanderdecker’s face. 


INTERFERENCE AT ELECTIONS. 


In the reign of Queen Anne the freedom of election 
was as singularly displayed as the virtue and inde- 
pendence of an eminent judge, who thus strikingly 
demonstrated the superiority of his authority over 
the speaker of the House of Commons: In 1704 sev- 
eral freemen of the borough of Aylesbury were refus- 
ed the liberty of voting at an election fur a member 
of parliament, though they had proved their qualitica- 
tion; and the law in this case imposed a tine on the 
returning officer of £10 for every such offence. On 
this principle, application was made to Lord Chief 
Justice Helt, who ordered the officer to be arrested. 
The House of Commons, alarmed at this step, by an 
order of their House, made it penal for either judge, 
counsel, or attorney to assist at the trial. However, 
the lord chief justice and several lawyers were hardy 
enough to oppose this order, and brought it on to the 
Court of King’s Bench. The house, highly irritated 
at this contempt of their order, sent a sergeant-at- 
arms for the judge to come before them. But that 
resolute defender of the laws bade him, with a voice of 
authority, begone; on which they sent a second mes- 
sage by their speaker, attended by as many members 
as espoused the measure. After the speaker had de- 
livered his message, his lordship replied to him in the 
following remarkable words:—*Go back to your 
chair, Mr. Speaker, within these five minutes, or, 
you may depend uoon it, I’ll send you to Newgate. 
You speak of your authority, but I tell you I sit here 
as an interpreter of the laws, and a distributer of jus- 
tice; and were the whole House of Commons in your 


“She was so 





(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


A man, being reproved for swearing, replied he 
did not know there was any harm init. “No harm 
in it!’ said a person present. ‘ Why, don’t you 
know the commandment, ‘Swear not at all?’” 
“Why, I do not swear at all,” replied he. “I only 
swear at those who offend me.” 





SHARP REPARTEE.—A countryman sowing his 
ground, two smart fellows riding that way, one of 
them called to him, with an insolent air, ‘Well, 
honest fellow,” said he, “’tis your business to sow, 
but we reap the fruits of your labor.” To which the 
countryman replied, “Tis very like you may, for I 
am sowing hemp.” 





Quick believers need broad shoulders. Some people, 
then, should be al/ shoulders. 





TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


A few years since, Major W., who owned a large 
and beautiful garden in Boston, was much annoyed 
by some of his neighbors’ cows, who claimed and ex- 
ercised the privilege of promenading his delightful 
parterre, and of tasting its delicious fruits, without 
invitation from ite rich owner. One in particular had 
acquired such dexterity in penetrating the forbidden 
premises, that no artifice of his could prevent her 
nocturnal visits. It may be supposed that the depre- 
dations of the sagacious intruder were not infrequent. 
Enraged at these repeated acts of vandalism, in a 
moment of anger he directed one of his domestics to 
lie in wait for the four-fuoted destroyer, and as a 
punishment for the repeated injuries he had sus- 
tained, it was decreed that she should be deprived of 
the two essential appendages of the lady brute, her 
tail and ears. The t was € ted with as 
much despatch as were ever the mandates of Robes- 
pierre, and the next morning the poor animal was 
seen issuing from the enclosure where she had so 
often been a tresp 5 pletely shorn of her use- 
fui and ornamental gear, to the no small amusement 
of the spectators, who, although they commiserated 
the sufferings of the poor brute, could not but smile 
at her ridiculous appearance, notwithstanding her 
punishment exceeded her offence. 

But the owner of the animal determined that the 
purse of his rich neighbor should cure the wounds 
he had inflicted on the beast. A lawsuit was of 
course resorted to, and after the usual delays, the 
cause was brought befure the judge and jury for trial. 
The evidence was plenary; the animal was seen issu- 
ing from the garden of Major W. in a mutilated state, 
without the ears or tail that formerly belonged to 
her. This was positively sworn to by a credible wit- 
ness. No defence was made by the counsel for the 
defendant. In despair he had left the cause with the 
jury without argument, the judge could see no reason 
to doubt his guilt, and the jury were only hesitating 
as to the amount of damages which should be given, 
when the major, suddenly raising himself from one of 
the benches, thus addressed the court: 

“ Please, your honor, sir, I should like to ask the 
witness one question.” 

The judge consented, and the witness was called. 

“You say, sir,” said the major, ‘‘ you saw the cow 
come from my garden with her ears and tail cut off.””. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“And pray, sir,” continued he, ‘can you swear 
she had any tail and ears on when she went in 
there?” i 

The witness was confounded, the court was con- 
vulsed with laughter, and the major acquitted. 











No comment is perhaps necessary in presenting 
our readers with the following sonnet; their taste 
will appreciate its worth: 


O, who hath not, in melancholy mood, 

Musing at eve in some sequestered wood, 

Or where the torrent’'s foaming waters pour, 

Or ocean's billows murmur on the shore— 

O, who hath not in such a moment gazed 

As heaven's bright hosts in cloudless glory blazed, 
And felt a sadness steal upon his heart, 

To think that he with this fair scene must part ? 
That while those billows heave, those waters flow, 
Those garnished skies refulgent still shall glow. 

He that once watched them shall have passed away, 
His name forgot, his ashes blent with clay: 

Unlike those glittering orbs, those quenchless fires, 
Ordained to roll till time itself expires! 





JUSTICE.—A French nobleman, who had been 
satirized by Voltaire, meeting the poet soon after, 
gave him a hearty drubbing. The poet immediately 
flew to the Duke of Orleans, told him how he had 
been used, and begged he would do him justice. 
“Sir,” replied the duke, with a significant smile, “ it 
has been done you already!” 





Some gentlemen were in a tavern, and at the height 
of their jollity in came a friend of theirs, whose name 





belly, 1 will not stir one foot.” The speaker was 
prudent enough to retire, and the house, equally 
prudent, let the affair drop. 





A quaker, intending to drink a glass of water, took 
up a small tumbler of gin. He did not discover his 
mistake until he had swallowed the dose, when he 


ken inwardly the balm of the world’s people. What 





**O, how cold you are, Georgia!” Jean exclaimed. 


will Abigail say when she smells my breath?” 


lifted both hands and exclaimed: “ Verily, I have ta- | 


was Sampson. “Ah,” said one, “we may now be 
| securely merry, fearing neither sergeant nor bailiff; 
| for, though a thousand such Philistines should come, 
here is Sampson, who is able to brain them all.” 
| “Sir,” replied Sampson, “I may boldly venture on 
| 80 Many as you speak of, provided you lend me one 
of your jaw bones.” 





UNCEREMONIOUS INTRODUCTION.—A lady meeting 
in the street a gentleman who was frightfully ugly, 
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took him by the hal, and led him to the shop © 
statuary, to whom she said, * Just like this,” 
departed. The gentleman, astonished, asked 
meaning of this. The statuary answered, “The 
has employed me to make the figure of the devil; 
as I had no model, she promised to bring me one. 





Either the future or the past is written one 
face, ani makes us, if not melancholy, at least + 
and gentle. 





A gentleman, having put out a candle by acei: 1: 
one night, ordered his waiting man (who was a sin 
being) to light it again in the kitchen, “ Butt 
care, John,” added he, “ that you do not hit you: 
against anything in the dark.” Mindful of the ec. 
tion, John stretched out both his arms at full lens 
befure him; but unluckily a door, which stood } |i 
open, passed between his hands, and struck hi 
woful blow upon the nose. “ Dickens!” muttered 
when he recovered his senses a little, “1 alw..\ 
heard that 1 had a plaguy long nose, but I vor 
never should have thought befure that it was lo) : 
than my arm!’ 





Every time you avoid doing wrong you finer 
your inclination to do that which is right. 
Littleness of soul is often mistaken for prudenc 





ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
The morning dawned, its glowing dyes 

O'er heaven a mellow softness threw; 
Now glories lit the ambient skies, 

And rose the suf with ruddy hue. 


It was in truth a lovely morn 
To break upon the tearful eye 

Of her who watched with beart forlorn 
Her angel cherub, doomed to die. 


"Twas beautiful, as if some look ‘ 
From purest spirits, hovering nigh, 

Had o'er the scene new glories shook, 
And filled with fragrance all the sky. 


*'Twas calm—no murmuring breezes rang, 
Nor nature spoke in that lone hour; PF 

"Twas sweet—for angels’ voices sung Aceh 
As drooped the lovely, blooming flower. 


It turned its little head and sighed, twit « 
And fluttering, stretched abroad its arms: bt 
We kissed it as it softly died, 
And wept to see its faded charms. = 


Sweet innocent, farewell! thou 'rt gone 
To mingle with the blest above, 

And we are left to weep alone, 
And still thy memory fondly love. 





A soldier was sentenced for deserting to ha 
ear cut off. After undergoing the brutal orde 
was escorted out of the courtyard to the ti: 
“Rogue’s March.” He then turned, and, in 
dignity, thus addressed the musicians :—" © ” 
men, 1 thank you; but 1 have no ear for music.’ pet Le 





Dr. Stuckley once waited upon Sir Isaac Ne 
little befure dinner-time; but he had given ord i 
to be called down to anybody till his dinner wa, . . ane 
the table. At length a boiled chicken was b:. res 
in, and Stuckly waited till it was near quite 4 
when, being very hungry, he ate it up, and o 
another to be prepared for Sir Isaac, who cam: 
befure the second was ready, and seeing the di. 
cover ofethe first, which had been left, lifted 
latter, and turning to the doctor, said, “ Whats 
folks we studious people are! I really forgo on hes 
dined.” 





A lady told ber husband she read the “ 
Love,” on purpose to be agreeable tohim. ‘} 
rather have love without art,” replied he. 





PRESSING REASON.—A sponger was repr: 
one day for dining so often among his 1 
“What would you have me to do?” answei 
“Lam pressed to do it.”—“ True,” answered 
Lewis, “ there is nothing more pressing than hu 





Nor HALF WAY TO THE BorroM.—A gen’ 
riding down a steep hill, and fearing the fo © 
was unsound, called out to a clown who was di 
and asked him if it was hard at the bottom. 
answered the countryman, “ it is hard enoug! 
bottom, I warrant you.” But in half a doze: 
the horse sunk up to the saddle-girths, whic! 
the gentleman whip, spur and swear. “ Wh 
rascal,” said he, “ didst thou not tell me it w 
at the bottom?” “ Ay,” replied the fellow, “'' 
are not half way to the bottom yet.” 





SAILOR AND STAGECOACH.—An honest ta 
ing to be coached up to town from Deptford, 
it a very unbecoming thing in him, who } 
been paid off, and had plenty of money, nott 
whole coach tu himself; so he took all the pl 
seated himself upon the top. The coach w 
to set off, when a gentleman appeared, who v 
ing an altercation with the coachman about 
surdity of his insisting that the seats were # 
and not a person in the coach. Jack, ove 
high words, thought, as he had paid full fr: 
hala right to interfere, and inquired what 
matter; when being told that the gentle: 
much disappointed at not getting a seat, le 
“ You lubber, stow him away in the hold; b 
ducked, if he comes upon deck!” 
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E.—A French nobleman, who had been 
by Voltaire, meeting the poet soon after, 
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departed. 


as I had no model, she promised to bring me one.” 





and gentle. 





than my arm!’ 





your inclination to do that which is right. 
Littleness of soul is often mistaken for prudence. 





ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
The morning dawned, its glowing dyes 

O’er heaven a mellow softness threw; 
Now glories lit the ambient skies, 

And rose the sufi with ruddy hne. 


It was in truth a lovely morn 
To break upon the tearful eye 

Of her who watched with heart forlorn 
Her angel cherub, doomed to die. 


"Twas beautiful, as if some look 
From purest spirits, hovering nigh, 
Had o'er the scene new glories shook, 
And filled with fragrance all the sky. 


‘Twas calm—no murmuring breezes rung, 
Nor nature spoke in that lone hour; 
‘Twas sweet—for angels’ voices sung 
As drooped the lovely, blooming flower. 


It turned its little head and sighed, 

And fluttering, stretched abroad its arms; 
We kissed it as it softly died, 

And wept to see its faded charms. 


Sweet innocent, farewell! thou ‘rt gone 
To mingle with the blest above, 

And we are left to weep alone, 
And still thy memory fondly love. 





men, 1 thank you; but 1 have no ear for music.” 





dined.” 





rather have love without art,” replied he. 








are not half way to the bottom yet.” 





ducked, if he comes upon deck!” 

















took him by the hawwl, and led him to the shop of a 
statuary, to whom she said, ‘ Just like this,” and 
The gentleman, astonished, asked the 
meaning of this. The statuary answered, “The lady 
has employed me to make the figure of the devil; and 


Either the future or the past is written on every 
face, and makes us, if not melancholy, at least mild 


A gentleman, having put out a candle by accident 
one night, ordered his waiting man (who was a simple 
being) to light it again in the kitchen. ‘ But take 
care, John,” added he, “that you do not hit yourself 
against anything in the dark.” Mindful of the cau- 
tion, John stretched out both his arms at full length 
befure him; but unluckily a door, which stood half- 
open, passed between his hands, and struck him a 
woful blow upon the nose. “ Dickens!” muttered he, 
when he recovered his senses a little, “I always 
heard that I had a plaguy long nose, but I vow I 
never should have thought befure that it was longer 


Every time you avoid doing wrong you increase 


A soldier was sentenced for deserting to have his 
ear cut off. After undergoing the brutal ordeal, he 
was escorted out of the courtyard to the tune of 
“ Rogue’s March.” He then turned, and, in mock 
dignity, thus addressed the musicians:—‘“ Gentle- 


Dr. Stuckley once waited upon Sir Isaac Newton a 
little befure dinner-time; but he had given orders not 
to be called down to anybody till his dinner was upon 
the table. At length a boiled chicken was brought 
in, and Stuckly waited till it was near quite cold, 
when, being very hungry, he ate it up, and ordered 
another to be prepared for Sir Isaac, who came down 
befure the second was ready, and seeing the dish and 
cover of*the first, which had been left, lifted up the 
latter, and turning to the doctor, said, ‘‘ What strange 
folks we studious people are! I really forgot I had 


A lady told her husband she read the “Art of 
Love,” on purpose to be agreeable tohim. ‘I would 


PRESSING REASON.—A sponger was reproached 
one day for dining so often among his friends. 
“What would you have me to do?” answered he. 
“Tam pressed to do it.”—“ True,” answered Monk 
Lewis, “‘ there is nothing more pressing than hunger.” 


Nor HALF WAY TO THE Borrom.—A gentleman 
riding down a steep hill, and fearing the foot of it 
was unsound, called out to a clown who was ditching, 
and asked him if it was hard at the bottom. “Ay,” 
answered the countryman, ‘it is hard enough at the 
bottom, I warrant you.” But in half a dozen steps 
the horse sunk up to the saddle-girths, which made 
the gentleman whip, spur and swear. “ Why, thou 
rascal,” said he, ‘ didst thou not tell me it was hard 
at the bottom?” ‘ Ay,” replied the fellow, “but you 


SAILOR AND STAGECOACH.—An honest tar, wish- 
ing to be coached up to town from Deptford, thought 
it a very unbecoming thing in him, who had just 
been paid off, and had plenty of money, not to havea 
whole coach to himself; so he took all the places, and 
seated himself upon the top. The coach was about 
to set off, when a gentleman appeared, who was hold- 
ing an altercation with the coachman about the ab- 
surdity of his insisting that the seats were all taken, 
and not a person in the coach, Jack, overhearing 
high words, thought, as he had paid full freight, he 
had a right to interfere, and inquired what was the | else. 
matter; when being told that the gentleman was 
much disappointed at not getting a seat, he replied, 
“You lubber, stow him away in the hold; but I'll be 
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LITTLE MADGE. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


I. 
In a little scarlet hood, 
Down the paths of southernwood, 
Madge went onward to the wood. 


Every dewdrop shone a gem; 
Broke she stars-of-Bethlehem, 
A violet upon its stem. 


At the garden gate looked back— 
Scarlet hood and velvet sack— 
And we let her go, alack! 


Il. 
At nightfall all the woods were still, 
Save, at times, the mournful trill 
Of a hidden whippvorwill. 


Boughs seemed sighing in the breeze— 
Searched we underneath the trees, 
Chilled by their civilities. 


But the way was silent still, 
Save the tinkle of the rill 
Trickling duwnward to the mill. 


There the tide was strong and black; 

Called we, hurrying forth and back, 

Scarlet hood and velvet sack. 

Stole the moon up like a gem, 

The night-bird sang a requiem, 

We were weeping—who ‘ll condemn? 
It. 

A bunch of stars-of-Bethlehem, 

A violet upon its stem :— 

We have them, and only them. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE APPLE BEE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


glasses were shining like silver or crystal. 


come.” 


piciously. 


he is coming.” 


attitude since when she had been ‘ pestered.’ 
“But you know, Kitty, his father is rich and—” 


trust herself any longer in the argument. 


could bear. 


girls. But she’d soon show him. 
“ Kitty, are you ready?” 





to be here, you know.” 


THERE were great piles of red and yellow-cheeked 
apples on the cleanly swept floor of the large barn, 
with sconces hung round full of candles, and huge 
golden pumpkins for seats. Baskets, arid dishes, and 
pans, were arranged handy, and everything prepared 
for the evening. Nothing was left undone in the 
house or out of it. At least so thought Kitty Per- 
kins, the one blooming daughter of Deacon Perkins, 
as she took a last look at the barn, shut all the doors 
to keep out the inquisitive chickens, and tripped 
back to help her mother give the finishing touches to 
pies, doughnuts and jumbles, and see that a fresh 
barrel of cider had been tapped, and the mugs and 


“ Kitty,” said good Dame Perkins as she dusted 
the sugar over the last batch of cakes and turned 
round with a smile of intense satisfaction, ‘‘ Kitty, 
there’ll be a master lot of young folks here to-night, 
and father says that Sam Jones—him that has just 
got back from college, you know, promised he’d 


Kitty threw up her little retrousse nose still higher 
in the air, and her steel gray eyes flashed sus- 


“Sam Jones, indeed!” she replied; ‘‘ who cares if 


“Why, Kitty!’ and her mother held up her hands 
in astonishment. ‘ Why, Kitty, if your father should 
hear you talk so, what do yousuppose he would say?” 
“JT don’t care! I’ve been pestered to death about 
Sam Jones ever since I was so high ;” and she dropped 
her little figure and lowered her hand to show the 


“A big fool,” and she hurried away, not daring to 


Deacon Perkins and Deacon Jones had long since 
settled the matter that their children should be mar- 
ried when they grew up—each had but one child— 
and so turn the broad acres that joined each other 
into one farm. Like most premature matches, it ap- 
peared in the eyes of other people to be one that 
would never be consummated, and, like all who at- 
tempt to control the affections of young people, they 
took the very wrong course to accomplish their ends. 
Kitty was bored with Sam and Sam with Kitty from 
childhood, and the natural consequence was that 
they had grown to hate even each other’s names, 
and it was a great relief to both when Sam went to 
college. For four years he had been absent—or if he 
returned home during that time Kitty had never 
seen him—and now to have all the fun she anticipated 
spoiled by Sam Jones was more than her temper 


Other thoughts, however, came into her little head 
as she was arranging the dark brown hair around it 
in the most becoming manner, and putting on the | lips! 
loveliest of blue dresses, with an edging of soft lace 
round the short sleeves and.low neck. Sam Jones 
had been to college, had associated with city ladies, 
and would probably come just to show off his fashion- 
able breeding and make fun: of the poor country | well as moonshine. 

* Miss Catherine,” remarked Mr. Jones, who had 
somehow contrived to be her companion, “do you 
remember the old bough apple tree where we used to 
go when children to gather the earliest apples?” 


“ Yes, father ;” and down stairs she tripped, look- 
ing lovely enough to meet Sam Jones—or anybody 


* You do look real scrumptious,” said the old man, 
gazing upon her with great satisfaction; ‘“‘don’t she, 
mother? and I am right glad of it, fur Sam Jones is 


her cheeks, though her nose did turn u 


mention of the everlasting Sam Jones. 


high time we were all there.” 


one things to break the monotony of labor. 


to throw it.”” 
“O, you're afraid!” 


“ what is it, Mollie?” 


demure as possible, ‘‘ What does J stand fi 


face to face with the gentleman himself. 
** Good evening, Miss Perkins.” 


“Mr. Jones.” 
“Tam very happy to meet you after 
time.” 


to get away. “ Yes it is—a long time.” 


been for your eyes, with their peculiar 
color, I doubt ifI should have known you.” 


It was something she had never heard 


was ready to burst into tears. 
will not refuse me your hand for the first 


rine.” 


out of spite she would have refused him 


Then there was something flattering in 


him “ what was what;” so she consented. 


pressive, his face fair, with a love of a mou: 


she was becoming strangly interested. 


liams, was judge, and the sentence was to 


every yard!” Alas! for poor Kitty, 


**O yes!” 
* Ts it still standing?” 
“ Yes, it was very full this year.” 





have a great longing to see it again.” 


** So you think I will do?” asked Kitty, in return, 
her gray eyes lighting up and the roses deepening on 


more, and her lips were pouted a wee bit, at the 


“Do! I'd like to see anybody beat my Kitty. But 
come; the barn is beginning to be crowded, and it’s 


A beautiful sight was the-old barn brilliantly light- 
ed and crowded with happy faces. True there were 
no red ears to be found as at a husking frolic, but 
everybody knew that plays would follow, giving the 
boys the right to gather honey from the rosy lips they 
loved best. Then, too, there were parings to be 
thrown and see what letters they formed—many a 
pan full of the refuse to be emptied (accidentally, of 
course!) over some one’s head, and a thousand and 


Kitty dear,” said as bouncing a piece of mischief as 
there was to be found in the county, “come and try 
your luck,” and an uncommonly long peeling was 
4} forced into her hands. 
“It’s all nonsense,” she replied; “I am not going 


“No, Taren’t. See!’? and the crimson and golden 
ribbon-like cutting was tossed three times around 
her head and then dropped suddenly, she asking, 


“AJ! AJ! just as plain as can be,” and the rosy- 
cheeked mischief pursed up her little mouth, rolled 
her black eyes, folded her hands and continued as 


* Jones! Jones! Sam Jones!’ rang from all sides. 
*O pshaw!” And poor Kitty bounced away, 
thoroughly provoked with herself at yielding to their 
entreaties, especially as on looking up when she 
reached the other end of the floor she found herself 


“Good evening, Sa—” she had almost said it!— 


“ Yes it is,” she was trying to frame some excuse 


* And how much you have improved. Had it not 


Kitty wondered what he meant by “ zinkenite.” 


Her father said she had “cat eyes.” She thought he 
was making game of her in a learned manner, and 


** After our long separation,” he continued, “ you 
the floor is cleared and the music ready, Miss Cathe- 


“‘Miss Catherine,” indeed! She had never been 
called anything but “ Kitty ” in all her life, and just 


dared. But there stood her father and mother, and 
Deacon Jones and his wife, and it would not do. 


first partner ofone the girls were all crazy about. 
She was very fond of dancing, and she would show 


Getting the better of her natural bashfulness and 
confusion, Kitty began to enjoy the fun and even 
mustered up courage to look at her partner. If she 
had changed for the better, as he insinuated, how 
much more so had he? She remembered him as a 
great overgrown, awkward boy, clumsily dressed, 
always red in the face, and who never knew what to 
do with his hands and feet. Now his form wasa 
good one, his eyes (dark blue ones she noticed!) ex- 


motions graceful, and his garments well fitting and 
genteelly made. As for his voice, it was low and 
musical, and—well, before Kitty was aware of the fact 


The dance finished he led her to a seat, lingered by 
her side for a moment conversing in an easy manner, 
and then mingled with the others, entering heartily 
into all their projects fur amusement. Evidently he 
was not “stuck up,” even if he had been to college. 

The whirl of the plays that followed soon brought 
them together again. Kitty was victimized, and had 
a forfeit to pay. That malicious romp, Mollie Wil- 


p a little 


** Come, 


or, girls?” 


so longa 


zinkenite 


of before. 


set. See, 


if she had 


being the 


stache, his 


“ measure 


off three yards of tape with Sam Jones and cut it off 


“With your permission,” whispered Mr. Jones, 
and in the most delicate manner he took hold of her 
fingers and just brushed her cheek with his lips. 

It was so entirely different from the usual haw- 
buck hugging and “slobbering” (the word is Mollie 
Williams’s, not mine) kissing, Kitty had been accus- 
tomed to that she could not but feel complimented. 
If that was the fashion at college, it was not so bad, 
though she would a little rather it had been on her 


Just then came the time for refreshments, and while 
the tables were being spread the young folks separat- 
ed into groups and wandered through the old 
orchard; some of them, at least, drinking in love as 


“Indeed? Will youshow me the way hither? I 


“Certainly. Come this way.” 

And quite a distance it was through the perfumed 
clover-+clear to the extreme edge of the orchard. 
But it was a strange idea that he should want-to see 
it that particular time, yet simple-hearted little 
Kitty never thought of it. She was only thinking 
how much he had improved—what a handsome young 
man he was—how very superior to all she had ever 
met, and regretting that it was only Sam Jones. If 
any other man, she was not sure but she could love 


him! 

* Ah! this is the tree,” he said, as he paused be- 
neath the king of the orchard. ‘ How well I remem- 
ber it. It almost makes me feel as if I was a child 
again. And that reminds me, Miss Perkins (O, how 
she bated the name), that I have a duty to perform, 
and believe me I find it a hard one after seeing you 
again. Can you guess what it is?” 

Poor Kitty! she stood with her steel gray eyes 
opened to their utmost and her little mouth puckered 
up as if she wanted to say “O!”; but she didn’t. 
She hadu’t the sligktest idea what he was talking 
about, and so kept silence. 
“You know,” he continued, “that from childhood 
our good parents have considered us as pledged to 
each other in marriage, and the dearest wish of their 
hearts is that we should consummate the arrange- 
ment. Whatever might be their control over us in 
other matters, it extends not to this; for, as Shak- 
speare says, it is 

“a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship." 
Therefore you will not consider me base enough to 
hold you to any such contract, no matter how much 
I might now wish to do so. Do you understand me? 
I wish you to consider yourself just as free as if our 
names had never been coupled together.” 
Alas! for Kitty Perkins. Just as she was building 
up a temple to worship in, the very foundations 
were torn away. Just as she was beginning to fancy 
Mr. Sam Jones, he told her very coolly that their en- 
gagement amounted to nothing. This was too much, 
and she indulged in the luxury of a good cry, 
though, thanks to the thick leaves, he didn’t see it. 
If he had he would have thought the zinkenite eyes 
had been dipped in dewdrop. 
“You understand me,” he said, as they turned © 
back again. ‘ We are to be as if we had met for the 
first time.”’ 
“Yes, O yes!” and she choked down a sob, and 
thought rather seriously fhat if that was all he want- 
ed to see the old apple tree for, he might just as well - 
have remained at home. 
“Courting in the don’t 
mean the grass shall grow under his feet,’ shouted 
Mollie Williams, asshesaw them coming. “ But sup- 
per is ready, and love makes me hungry, don’t it you, 
Kitty?” 
This was the last feather that weighed down the ' 
camel, and Kitty fairly Durst into tears and ran . 
away, leaving Sam Jones to account for her conduct 
in any manner that pleased him. 
O, that supper! Such pies, and such cakes, such | 
cider and such “ goodies” of all kinds! And then : 
such a demolishment! But it was finished at length 
and then there were apple seeds to be named and 
Kitty, having bathed her eyes at the old, trickling 
penstock and returned, must needs be called on to 
name one for Sam Jones. This broke the ice again, 
and he appeared to be determined that she shuuld 
not forget him for he was constantly by her side. 
Just in the middle of the greatest glee there came 
a terrible cry. “ Fire! Fire!” rang from everybody's 
lips. Some one had overturned a candle—the loose 
hay had caught, and in an instant all was in a blaze. 
The game was “tag,” and Kitty Perkins had dashed 
up the stairs, and was trying to escupe being caught 
by running over the mow and through down by 
another way. 

In‘an instant she was surrounded by the dense, 
stifling smoke, while forked tongues of flame leaped 
up the weather boarding on every side and great 
waves rolled up the stairs. Every avenue of escape 
was cut off! 

“O God!” murmured the poor, distracted girl, and 
sank down smoke-blinded, hopeless—lost ! 

“Miss Catherine! Kitty! where are you?” sho | 
heard shouted with terrible energy. 

“Here! Here!’ 

The next moment she was lifted up in a pair of 
stout arms and carried to the side of the barn. Then 
she saw the boards kicked away—feilt him who held 
her give a great leap—felt the sudden jar as they 
struck the solid earth—heard a terrible groan and 
knew nothing more until she found herself in her 
own neat little bedroom with her mother and Mrs. 
Jones bending tenderly over her. 

** Who saved me? O, tell me whosaved me?” were 
her first words, as she put back her wet hair from 
her face and looked wildly around, 

** My Sam, to be sure,” answered Mrs. Jones, with 
all of amother’s pride. ‘My Sam, the dear boy, and 
he broke his leg, too, poor fellow.” 

Kitty’s heart gave a great leap and then stood still. 
Ah! if Sam Jones could only have seen the steel gray 
eyes and pallid face running over with pity then. 

Another summer came. The apples were ripe on 
the old bough tree again, and once more Sam Jones 
and Kitty Perkins were there. I can’t tell how it 

was, but saucy Mollie Williams who was peeping (as 
she had no business to do, even if she was a cousin), 
said there was more kissing done than “if they had 
measured off an hundred yards of tape and cut it at 
every quarter ”’—the impudence! 


loht! & had 
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There is no keener sting to pain than the memory 





of furmer pleasure. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNKIND WORDS, 


BY J. FLETCHER YOUNG. 


How many hearts are cast in gloom! 
How often friendship broken! 
What bitterness of soul is felt, 
By words unkindly spoken! 


How many efforts rendered vain 
By slanders oft repeated; 

By idle words oft unprovoked, 
How many true hearts cheated! 


A cruel word by envy flung, 
By jealous fury darted, 
~ Oft leaves a fatal venom, and 
There 's one more broken-hearted! 


O, when I hear an honest voice, 
Plain, honest praise expressing, 
My heart towards it warms at once, 

Its owner has my blessing. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


ADVENTURE IN A CAVE. 


“Tr is undoubtedly true, as you say, that the most 
perfect happiness is found in the quiet concerns of 
life; in the middle class, and in average activity 
without excitement. But you know, Willard, how I 
am made. I demand excitement. I live in raptur- 
ous joy or the deepest grief. Heaven made me pas- 
sionate, and you calm. You curse my intensity, and 
Icurse it myself; yet it is a part of myself,and I 
must live with it, and die because of it. I shall take 
the morning boat.” 

*‘ Now, Charles, you do injustice to our Minnesota 
scenery, and our opportunities for enjoyment, by for- 
saking us in this summary manner. “I will tell you 
what it is, remain over to-morrow, if no longer, and 
go with me to visit the caves.” 

Caves?” 

“Yes, on the banks of the Mississippi. I have 
never visited them myself, but I am told there are 
some on the left bank which are truly remarkable. 
They are not often visited, and I long to explore 
them. Come, stop for this night, and if you are then 
determined to go, I will make no objection whatever.” 

“Yes sir, I will stay. If you have caves, or moun- 
tains, or anything that promises reward for explora- 
tion, lam your man.” 

‘* We shall go by small boats up the river from this 
point, and shall need to start early. At what hour 
do you breaktast?” 

‘Seven o’clock. Will eight answer for the start? 
if you choose to make it six, it is all thesame to me.” 

“ Kight will answer; and I will have everything 
ready.” 

“At precisely eight, then, you will see me coming 
around this bluff. I shall take my gun, my hatchet, 
my fishing tackle—and you will take—me.” 

We were ministers both of us, I spending a vaca- 
tion at his request in the romantic region of the up- 
per Mississippi, and he preaching at Minneapolis. If 
it sounds strangely to the reader that ministers should 
handle guns and fishing tackle, and engage in explor- 
ing expeditions, let it be remembered that recreation 
is as necessary to us as to others. 

I was not tired of Minnesota, and I had not found 
the scenery tame. I had resolved to go down the 
river because Willard could not go out on the fron- 
tier with me; and I had seen the sights in the vicinity 
of St. Paul. The conversation was held on the levee 
of the city, and from that point we were to start in 
the morning. 

It wasa Minnesota morning, clear, cloudless and 
warm. I came around the point of the bluff at pre- 
cisely eight o’clock, and fuund Willard waiting, with 
everything in readiness for a start. Between St. 
Anthony and St. Paul the river makes a great bend 
to the west and south, and three miles or more up 
from St. Paul stands old Fort Snelling, and the Min- 
nesota river adds its wealth of waters to those of the 
Mississippi. The bluffs are almost perpendicular and 
very high, though in sume places, indeed in most 
places, a stunted growth of shrubbery has got a foot- 

hold, and covers the brown surface of rock with a 
rich painting of the loveliest green. It is a wild glen, 
and the water flows rapidly through it. We fished, 
shot a few specimens of a kind of hawk, and searched 
for the cave. But no one ever went there, and the 
mouth of it was hid under the shrubbery, orcovered 
with stones. At five o’clock in the afternoon we sat 
down. 

** Your cave is a myth, you see,” I said, ‘‘and we 
have our journey for our pains. Now I propose that 


we undertake the remarkable feat of rowing this skiff 


up the St. Anthony Falls by moonlight.” 

© And I propose,” said Willard, ‘‘ that we build us 
@ fire, cook fish for supper, sleep on the rocks, and 
look another day for the cave. And as my plan is 
more practicable than yours, quite as romantic, and 
has the merit of encouraging perseverance, I move 
its immediate adoption. Those in favor say aye.” 

Two said aye, and the plan was adopted with great 
unanimity. 

I voted for the plan without so much as a thought 
whether I were in favor of it or not, but having set- 
tled the matter, entered into the spirit of the under- 
taking with the greatest zest. We gathered some dry 
branches, kindled a fire upon the stunes, roasted, 


broiled, fried, and did many other things to the fish, 
which we finally ate with great voracity, being exces- 
sively hungry, thinking all the while, however, that 
it wasn’t a very good kind. It had a smoky taste, 
and a burned taste, and a raw taste, and a taste of 


I never tasted them. 


clump of bushes, and both to the right and lett of us 
the bluff was steeper than where we were. I took a 
cigar from my pocket and smoked it leisurely, while 
Willard gave a dissertation on the abomination of 
ministers using tobacco. He was a better man than 
I, calmer, steadier, more faithful, and I knew that 
all he said was true; yet I smoked the cigar to ashes 
with even more enjoyment than I had eaten my 
supper. 

The moon came up full and glorious, silvered the 
smooth waters of the river below us, and put a deep 
shadow upon the bank opposite to where we rested. 
We had no bed but the rocks, and the rocks were as 
nearly perpendicular as it was possible for us toclimb. 

By dint of considerable labor Willard made him a 
bed of boughs, against the shrubbery, and about 
eleven o’clock in the evening fell asleep. lsat and 
pondered, gazed at the rugged scenery, listened to 
the flowing waters, and studied the stars. An hour 
passed away, and I saw a boat coming down the river 
with a single man at thestern. He landed just above 
where we had hid our boat in the bushes, pulled his 
way up the steep rock by the shrubbery, and disap- 
peared. He seemed to gointo the earth. Certainly 
I could see above the spot and on either side. Hehad 
gone into the bank, or asleep like Willard, in the 
shadow of the leaves. In either case I was in the 
mood for solving the mystery; so I crept over as 
cautiously as possible, moved a loose flat stone back 
as I would open a door, and discovered an aperture 
large enough for the entrance of a man. 

Here, tlien, was the cave. I was delighted. True 
it was a mystery that a lone man shoukl enter it at 
midnight, but even this might be perfectly in the 
order of nature. Sol crept back again, woke Wil- 
lard, and took hold of my gun. 

“Thave news now,I can tell you. The cave is 
only a few rods to our right. As I sat keeping watch 
by night, a man came down the river alone, climbed 
the bank a few teet, and disappeared. I, reasuned 
that i he had gone into the rocks, there must be a 
place to goinat. I have made the examination and 
found the cave.” 

“And you thought it worth while to wake me that 
I might share your joy. I thank you, of course, for 
your interest in my happiness, and yet if you had 
waited till morning it would have been better for 
me.” 

“Come, we are not going to wait tillmorning. Now 
is the accepted time, and I am going now.” 

“And what do youexpect tosee inthe night? And 
what if your hero who entered is a robber?” 

“IT expect to see as much in the night as by day. 
Will not our torches give light by night? And ifmy 
hero is a robber, I do not see what better service two 
honest men can do than to carry him bound to town.” 

“You area great logician, Charles, and a brave 
man. Since you insist upon going, of course I shall 
insist upon accompanying you. 1 don’t like the idea, 
though, for I am sure if your hero has gone to sleep 
with such difficulty as did I, he will be awakened with 
the same indignation; in which case he must possess 
remarkable forbearance, or he will annihilate us en- 
tirely.”’ 

We made everything ready, and went tothe mouth 
of the cave, careful to make as little noise as possible. 
I had not before thought of danger in connection 
with the entrance of the man, and Willard not having 
seen him, evidently drew the inspiration of his emo- 
tions from my own. When we left the camp fire, or 
the ashes of it, I had thought to go in with a light as 
though I had aright there, but now I thought other- 
wise. It would place ourselves in a position to be 
distinctly seen, and leave the stranger in darkness. 
Sol crept in unlighted and unheralded, and Willard 
crept in behind me. I held the means for a light in 
one hand, and in the other nothing. 

We found it widen as we went, and the surface over 
which we crawled was uneven and jagged in places. 
After a little distance we stood upon our feet, and 
could reach nothing over our heads. We were evi- 
dently in something of a room, and it Was dark as 
Egypt. 

“ Strike a light,” said Willard, in a whisper. 

“A litele further, first,” said I. 

We went forward a few feet, and came against a 
wall of rock. Passing along by the side of it, we 
turned a rough corner to the left. 

“ Listen!’ said Willard. 

There did seem to be muffled sounds, as of a person 
walking, but very indistinct. 

‘Shall I strike a light?” 

“No; wait.” 

We waited ten minutes, I judge. We continued 
to hear the same sounds, though so indistinctly, that 
we were uncertain whether the sounds were really 
sounds, or mere fancies in the darkness. 

“ Let us return,” said Willard. 

* Let us go on,” said I, 

I started forward, and he followed me as before, 
keeping his hand on my shoulder. We went forty 
feet, I should judge, and came toa wallagain. Here 
there could be no mistake as to the sounds. Wheth- 
er made by men or devils, we could not tell—whether 
walking or moving articles we could not tell, but 
that there were sounds, was no longer a debatable 
question. 





‘Shall I strike a light?” I asked again. 





“No, what are you thinking about? Let us return 
—I tell you we are in danger.” 

He had little physical courage, and for that mat- 
ter, I had little myself. Still, I saw no reason for 


| flight, and I was fond of adventure. He was younger 
something else—I do not know whether of ashes, as | 


than I, and had slept while I smoked in the moon- 


| light. Circumstances gave me the advantage. 
We were a couple of rods above the river, in athick | 


‘* Danger or no danger, I am determined to know 
what these noises mean. Choose for yourself, wheth- 
er to return and leave me, or go on with me.” 

He did not answer, and I moved along to the left. 
We found several feet, at times, of smooth walking, 
and then places so jagged that we half stumbled, and 
got more or less bruised. He still carried the guns, 
and I the unlighted torch and matches, 

We stopped again, and the sounds were yet more 
distinct. Not continuous, though, but like the sud- 
den and rapid walking of a person tor a moment, and 
then a cessation. There were also harder sounds, 
like dishes being placed upon a table. Mind, I say 
like. 

We started again, without a word having been spok- 
en. I tripped as I started, and fell down—down, and 
Willard with me. We fell down a precipice, and 
struck upon arock. Both were bruised, yet neither 
of us severely injured. It filled me with horror, 
though, absolute horror, for now if no one came to 
assist us, we must inevitably perish. It was the 
first impulse to call for help; an impulse which would 
have been instantly obeyed, but for a wild, piercing 
scream which broke upon our ears. We were still 
lying upon the rock, as we had fallen, I underneath, 
and Willard’s arm resting over my body. The scream 
startled us—and it had hardly died away, when we 
heard loud sobs and lamentations. Then there were 
pleadings, the most pitiful and heart-rending. It 
was the voice of a female, and astonishment and un- 
certainty kept us silent. 

Nearer came the sounds, and in the moments when 
no voice was heard, we could hear the sound of feet. 
We ought to have cried out—it is almost a wonder 
that we kept silent—but the mystery that enshroud- 
ed us chained our tongues. Nearer, and over our 
heads, till it became evident that people were stand- 
ing near the spot from whence we had fallen. What 
did it mean? 

Suddenly a light of dazzling brightness revealed a 
female standing upon the verge of the precipice. Her 
hair hung loosely around her shoulders—her hands 
were clasped upon her breast, and she seemed a pic- 
ture of more than earthly loveliness; a face, white 
as marble, standing against a background of long, 
flowing black hair. Her eyes were as black as night 
—and the rich apparel with which she was clothed, 
gave evidence that she had not known want. She 
stood on the verge for half a minute, and the light 
remained while she stood. We could see the rocks 
on every side, and see her distinctly, and the form of 
a man standing behind her, while we ourselves were 
invisible in the darkness, 

During that half minute, I had not the remotest 
idea of the issue, as it shortly came. I did indeed 
have a vague, bewildering notion, that some villany 
was being transacted in the cave, but what, or that 
that moment held the issues of life and death, 
never occurred to my mind. I had read of desper- 
ate characters, but that any man could become so 
entirely a demon as to hurl a lovely woman over that 
precipice, in the awful shadow of that cave, I could 
not have believed it, had I not seen it for myself. For 
I saw now, that Willard and myself were resting on 
a shelf of the rock, while a bottomless gulf yawned 
below, and that from the position which the female 
occupied, there was inevitable death in the plunge. 
She stood some feet to the right of the place whence 
we had fallen, and could by no possibility be saved 
by the shelf which had so kindly shielded us. And 
even while this thought flashed through my mind, 
she was toppled over by the man behind her, and the 
light went out. 

“ Father—mother—babe—O God! have mercy!” 

She had clutched with dying energy a rough place 
in the rock, and spoke these words, ere yet she went 
down into the abyss. 

* Hold, hold!” said I in a whisper, “ hold on a min- 
ute, and I will save you.” 

She answered not a word. Willard held me by one 
hand, and stepping along to the verge of the shelf, 
and placing one foot against a point beyond, I reach- 
ed her the other. 

« Pull—quick and hard!” I whispered to Willard. 

With considerable violence she swung against the 
edge of the shelf, and I stood securely upon its surface. 
After that there was little difficulty in lifiing her up. 


‘‘ Heaven be thanked!” she said, in a hoarse whis- 
per, with great emphasis on the word heaven. “ But 
who are you? And why have you saved me? Am 
I yet to die? O, where am I!” 

I told her briefly and rapidly who we were, and 
how we chanced to be in that strange position, at that 
awful moment. 

“Tt was wrong that we saved you, perhaps, since 
likely now we must all perish with hunger.” 

“No. You have saved me indeed. O, what a des- 
tiny! Youhave saved me, and I will save you. But 
listen!” she spoke rapidly, in a low whisper. “I am 
ruined, ruined, ruined! Good God! am J ruined? 
No, no, lam saved! God has done this thing.  Lis- 
ten—J am married! My child is even now asleep in 
‘the cave. He will leave it to perish, as he dare not 
leave me—no he dare not! He knew I would 
rend the rocks but I would find him again. He 
married me privately, and no one knew that we were 
married. And befure my babe was born, he brought 
me here—my child is a child of the cavern—we have 
been prisoners here for months. He has promised 








everything, and violated every oath. O, poor, poor 
father and mother! Dead, dead! Do you think your 
child is dead, father? No, God has been with her! 
O, poor, poor father and mother! Lone and broken- 
hearted. I am broken-hearted. Who robbed us 
of our happiness? Who killed you, father? Who 
killed me?” | 
She paused for a moment, and then said, in a slow, 
measured tone of intense passion, “ He also shall 
die !”” 
There were some minutes of silence; I, indeed, 
spoke to her, but she male no reply. Some great 


thought had evidently taken possession of her soul. 
In her own time she spoke again. 

“Yes, I have it in my hand.” She had taken one 
of the guns. ‘ Now then, follow me, and I will lead 
you to aplace of safety. There are some steps be- 
yond here, which I have ascended a hundred times. 
But, silence! Strike no light; make no noise; follow 
me, or perish here, which?” 

“We will follow.” 

She led us up some rough steps in the rock, to the 
level above, and along this level a considerable dis- 
tance. I had no thought of there being any signifi- 
cance in her words, ‘he also shall die,”—at least, no 
immediate significance, because I supposed he had 
fled from the cave. And for anything remote, I cared 
nothing. A thousand deaths were his due, and I 
cared not how many of them she inflicted. 

She turned abruptly to the right, and the rays of 
light from an inner room fell upon her face. In an 
instant—while yet Willard and myself were in dark- 


ness—before it was possible to interfere with her - 


movements, she seized the rifle, and fired. She then 
rushed in, seized her child, and said, as she passed 
us: 

“The avenger has done her work. It is terrible, 
terrible! O God! that it must be, yet it must, must, 
musT!” She took my hand; *‘ you are God’s angels, 
sent to save the innocent and punish the guilty. O! 
merciful Heaven—hold me—I am dying.” 

She swooned away, and we softly bore her to a 
couch in the lighted room. Her lips were ashen 
white, her eyes closed, seemingly sleeping the sleep of 
death. Willard went for assistance, and after hours 
the physician came—friends came—father, mother 
and sister came. Days went by—the body of her 
husband (O, what a desecration of the word!) was 
borne to its grave—and still, in her delirium she said, 


. * The avenger has done her work!” 


Willard returned to his charge, and I waited in St. 
Paul, for I hoped that Heaven in mercy ‘would spare 
her life. Persecuted, wronged, outraged as she had 
been, I could not find it in my heart to curse the hand 
which had bravely defended itself. 

And God spared her. When the news was told me, 
I hastened to bid her farewell, and the next day took 
the morning boat down the river. Thus ended “ My 
Adventure in a Cave.” 


> 





THE GREAT SWORD-MAKER. 

According to history, Ferara the sword-maker, was 
a Spanish artist, and in the height of his celebrity 
had an apprentice, an excellent workman, who pos- 
sessed a high spirit of emulation to perfect his skill in 
the service of so great a master; his ambition, how- 
ever, was disappointed by a practice of Andrea, that 
when the blades were in a certain stage of forging, 
he excluded the workmen, and locked the door of the 
atelier while he performed some unknown operation, 
after which he again admitted the assistants to finish 
them. The apprentice believed this seclusion cunceal- 
ed some occult process that essentially atfected the 
perfection of the arms. Anxious to possess this im- 
portant secret, on the first absence of his master, he 
bored a hole in the door of the atelier, and at the next 
occasion when he and his fellows were excluded, re- 
turned alone to the smithy, and applying his eye to 
the hole, discovered his master in the act of drawing 
a heated blade from the forge. The lad watched with 
suspended breath. Ferara laid the red steel on the 
anvil, and taking from a bench a small tin like a flour- 
dredge, rapidly covered the glowing metal with a coat 
of white powder, which he then hammered into the 
iron until it was cold, when he again returned it to 
the fire, and having given the proper degree of heat, 
repeated the same vperation of powdering and ham- 
mering on the other side. This was done in succes- 
sion on all the weapons then in progress, until the 
whole being completed, Ferara laiddown his hammer 
and turned towards the duor. The varlet perceived 
that the mystery was at an end, and dreading to be 
surprised, abandoned his eylet-hole, and fled to his 
companions, with whom he was immediately recalled 
to continue their vocations. The apprentice exulted 
in his discovery, but he could not boast with the an- 
cient sage—‘‘ My secret is my own;” and it escaped 
among his companions. These youths, being less 
ambitious to emulate the skill of their master than to 
vaunt the possession of his mystery, their disclosures 
were soon repeated to Ferara, and one day, when the 
inquisitive apprentice was alone in the smithy, An- 
drea entered in a tempest of wrath,’ and loaded him 
with reproaches for having betrayed the secret of his 
art. The young man replied with intemperance; and 
in the heat of their altercation Ferara struck him on 
the head with a hammer which he had in his hand, 
and laid him senseless at his feet; the blow was fatal, 
and to avoid pursuit for homicide, Andrea fled the 
country, and escaped to France, whence, in an itiner- 
ant exercise of his profession—not uncommon in the 
middle ages, and still continued in the Wanderscraft 
of Germany—he passed the sea into Scotland. 





Hours have wings, and fly to the author of time. 
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A TRUE BILL. 


EARLY on the morning of the fifteenth of April, 
fniformation reached the French police that the Bar- 
oness de ©. was lying dead in her bed, strangled with 
a piece of ribbon. She had been married as a widow 
to Baron de C., and was about twenty-eight years 
old, vary pretty, of engaging manners; and both she 
and her husband were known far and wide for lavish 
hospitality. 

Three weeks before the murder the baron set out 
for Russia, where it was said that he inherited some 
property from a relative. During the absence of her 
husband the baroness kept very much at home, with 
Ernestine Lamont, a beautiful girl of the most inno- 
cent and simple manners, who had been educated 
and protected by her. On the night before the mur- 
der, the baroness avent to the opera. Ernestine, who 
was not very well, did not accompany her; neither 
did she sit up for her, as the baroness had a private 
key, and did not wish that the young lady should be 
disturbed. 

It was the custom that when the baroness, on awak- 
ing in the morning, rang her bell, Ernestine went 
first to her bedroom. When, on the morning after 
the murder, no bell was heard to ring, the servants 
wondered, and at last one of them went up to Ernes- 
tine’s room toask the cause. Itwasempty. Think- 
ing that she was gone,as usual, to the baroness’s 
bedroom, the servant went thither. There the shut- 
ters were still closed, and the night-lamp burning on 
a little table by the bedside. On the floor lay the 
lifeless body of Ernestine. The girl now screamed 
for help; the other servants hurried up-stairs, and on 
opening the shutters it was seen that the baroness 
lay dead, evidently strangled with a piece of ribbon, 
which was at once recognized as belonging to Ernes- 
tine, who was also found lying in a swoon on the 
floor. 

On coming to herself, it was naturally supposed 
that she would be able to throw some light on the 
matter, but, to the surprise of all, she showed a ner- 
vous hesitation hardly to be reconciled with inno- 
cence. On further examination, it was fuund that 
the secretaire stood wide open, and that a quantity 
of papers and other articles were lying about in con- 
fusion, as if the contents of each drawer had been 
hastily turned inside out. By this time the police 
had arrived. With scarcely a moment’s hesitation 

they pronounced that one of the inmates of the house 
must either have committed the crime, or at least 
been an accomplice in it. Evidently, also, there had 
been a robbery added to murder; and, therefore, it 
was thought right to search the boxes of each mem- 
ber of the household. The servants were all willing; 
but when it came to Ernestine’s turn to deliver up 
her keys, the young lady showed a strange unwilling- 
ness to do so. Of course the police persisted, and in a 
very little time discovered a large sum of money and 


_ several jewels of the murdered lady carefully secreted 


at the bottom of her box. 

“ How does mad isell 
was the first question put to her. 

“T do not know—I—cannot tell—pray—do not ask 
me,” was the hesitating reply. 

The suspicions already attached to her were now 
considerably strengthened, and the police only dis- 
charged their duty in arresting her. The case was 
tried, and Ernestine Lamont found guilty. . 

A young lawyer named Bernard, whose knowledge 
of Ernestine’s previous character made it very hard 
for him to believe her guilty, resolved to see her. 
After some little difficulty, permission was granted 
him to visit the condemned in prison. But if he 
went thither with any faith in her innocence, he lett 
the prison without doubt of her guilt. Her answers 
to his questions were evasive and unsatisfactory. On 
reaching home late that evening, he found a note 
lying on his table. It was from Ernestine, and ran 
as follows: 





t for this money?” 


“My DEAR FRIEND,—I feel that I owe youat least 
some explanation for my strange conduct, and will 
therefore put you in possession of the facts of the 
case. Itis only forestalling my intention. This let- 
ter would have been delivered to you after my death. 
You are aware of the circumstances which made me 
regard the baroness as a mother. You are aware, 
too, of her husband’s fatal propensity to the gaming- 
table, a passion which in course of time led to an 
estrangement between them. The baroness was very 
beautiful, and still young, and failing to find that 
love and affection which she had hoped her husband 
would show her, formed an unfortunate intrigue. 1 
was horror-struck when she informed me of this; but 
it was not forme to blameher. As might be expected, 
no good could possibly result from this attachment. 
Her lover proved unworthy of her confidence, and 
succeeded, whether by threats or by menaces, I know 
not, in obtaining from her large sums of money. It 
was but a few days betore her death that she confided 
this to me, and at the same time begged me to take 
care of her jewels and money for her in my box, as 
she dreaded lest her sordid lover should obtain pos- 
session of them. The last time I saw her alive was 
on the night she went to the opera. At what hour 
she returned I know not, for she always had a pri- 
vate key with her. The rest you know. 

“ Hence, dear friend, you will understand my re- 
luctance to have my boxes searched; and my evasive 
answers as to the money and jewels found in them. 

“ Had I told the truth, should I have been believed? 
No! And how could I say anything that would dis- 
honor the good name of one who has been more than 
& mother tome? Besides, I did not know even the 
name of her secret lover, and I had never seen him. 
No; it is better asit is. I am ready to die. My secret 


to all save you, shall die with me. That you believe 
in my innocence is the only comfort I have left me. 

“Your unhappy friend, 

“ ERNESTINE.” 

“Thank God!” murmured the young man, press- 
ing the paper to his lips. ‘‘ Henceforth, I will devote 
my life to prove your innocence tothe world. God 
grant it may not yet be too late!” 
Late though it was, Bernard at once repaired to 
the prefect’s house, and after some difficulty procured 
admission. The prefect fortunately happened to be 
an old friend of Bernard’s father, and it was because 
of this that the young man was admitted at so late an 
hour. 

“But, my good friend,” said the old man, after 
patiently listening to.all that he had to say, ‘‘ believe 
me, it is a useless task; there is no doubt that the 
young woman is guilty either as principal or as ac- 
complice. Still, as you so earnestly wish it, you shall 
be permitted to search the apartments of the mur- 
dered lady. And now good-night,” he added with a 
smile, ‘and let me hear the result of your investi- 
gations.” 

Early the next morning, Bernard, accompanied by 
a gendarme, repaired to the baroness’s house. Every- 
thing lay exactly as it had been left on the fatal morn- 
ing; for the house had been and was still in the cus- 
tody of the police. Not a drawer, nor a cupboard es- 
caped Bernard’s notice. There was no violence vis- 
ible on the windows, as if forcible admission had 
been gained from the outside. Nothing, in fact, pre- 
sented itself which gave the slightest clue to the 
mystery. 

The search had now occupied several hours, and 
Bernard felt that it was useless to remain there any 
longer. With a sad and heavy heart, therefore, he 
proceeded to leave the apartment. But in passing 
out into the entree, which was quite dark, his foot 
struck against something, which, on taking up, he 
found to bea hat. Thinking it belonged to the baron, 
he was about to hang it up with the others on the 
peg from which he supposed it to have fallen. 

“That hat, monsieur, if you please; I do not re- 
member to have seen it before. It is strange,” re- 
marked the gendarme, as he compared the hat in 
question with the others that hung up in the entree; 
“It is larger, and of a different shape to them.” 

“Let me have it, my good friend; I will show it to 
the prisoner. If it should chance to belong to this 
secret lover of the murdered lady!” thought Bernard 
to himself, as he hurriedly drove to the prison. 

Ernestine was anxiously expecting to see her 
friend, for he had promised to visit her that day 
again; and she wished to learn from his own lips 
whether he still believed in her innocence. 

“Do you know this hat, Ernestine?” said Bernard, | 
on entering the cell. 

“That hat—good heavens!—it is the very hat 
which the baron had on the night he left Paris,” said 
Ernestine, in an excited rlanner. 

** Impossible !—we compared it with the other hats 
and this is much larger. I believe it belonged to the 
baroness’s lover—” 

“No—no—a thousand times no—it is the baron’s— 
he bought it the very day he left. It was too large 
for him, and he asked me to put some wadding under 
the lining for him—see—if if it be not there!” 

“ But, Ernestine, it must be fancy on your part— 
this hat never belonged to the baron! But—stay— 
you are right,” added Bernard, as, on turning up the 
lining, the wadding fell out, and with it a piece of 
paper which had been used toadd a little to its thick- 
ness. It was a bill written by the landlord of an 
hotel at Strasburg, made out in the baron’s name, for 
a week’s board and lodging. It was dated April 7, 
—just fourteen days after his departure from Paris. 

Ernestine and Bernard looked at each other for a 
few moments in silence, as strange thoughts passed 
through the minds of each. That it was the baron’s 
hat was now proven—but how did it come there? 
Had he returned to Paris secretly before the murder? 
Was he the murderer? Ernestine turned deadly 
pale. 

“Do you suppose that the baron—” she gasped. 

‘Ts the murderer?” added Bernard, finishing the 
sentence. “ Yes! Ido. But I will go at once to the 
prefect.” 

For the first time since her condemnation a faint 
tay of hope was kindled in Ernestine’s heart. The 
sight of Bernard, her old friend in happier days, had 
indeed excited a wish to live in her young breast. 

“How thankful I am I did not anything at the 
trial. The good God will protect me!” 

Bernard now lett the prison and hastened to the 
house of the prefect. 

“Well! and what did you find?” asked the old 
man, smiling sadly at his young friend, who rushed 
into the room without waiting to be announced. 

** Be good enough to examine this hat,” said Ber- 
nard, as he handed it to him, and recounted to him 
the manner in which he found it, and what Ernestine 
had subsequently told him. 

‘“*Her husband!—he the murderer! Yes, it is plain 
—and we have been accusing an innocent girl!” ejac- 
ulated the prefect, carefully examining the hat; ‘ but 
leave menow; I must think it over. But let me urge 
secrecy on you and depend on me.” 

Early the next morning Bernard was again sent 
for to the prefect’s house. 

‘“‘I lave carefully gone over the whole evidence 
since I saw you,” he said, ‘‘and it certainly seems 
there isa very strong suspicion against the baron. 
I have caused inquiries to be made, and have as- 
certained that the baron was a confirmed gambler, 


must proceed very cautiously. The baron stands 
very high in the public esteem, and it seems incred- 
ible that he could have committed this horrible 
crime. Still that hat and the bill of the land- 
lord made out in his own name prove at least that he 
must have returned to Paris. Why should he re- 
turn? What was the motive? However, I have 
despatched an agent of the secret police to Strasburg, 
to track his steps from that place. When I hear 
anything I will send for you.” 

On arriving at Strasburg, the police agent at once 
repaired to the Maison Rouge. The landlord per- 
fectly remembered the baron’s having stayed at his 
hotel for a week, and having then gone, whither he 
could not say. The porter, however, remembered 
where his luggage was taken. It was to a houseout- 
side the city, on the road to Saverne, where a hired 
carriage was in readiness. He got into the carriage 
and drove off. But as the driver was an acquaint- 
ance of the porter’s, it was no difficult matter to find 
him. He remembered the job perfectly, but averred 
that the gentleman’s name was Thionville. He 
should not perhaps have paid much attention to this 
fact, had he not had a sister living at Saverne as 
chambermaid in the same hotel to which he drove 
his fare. On inquiring at Saverne, the agent found 
that a Monsieur Thionville had arrived at the hotel 
as stated, and that he had remained there four days, 
during the greater part of which he had kept in- 
doors, from indisposition. 

The description the landlord gave of bis person and 
luggage left no doubt on the agent’s mind that he 
was on the right track. But nothing further could 
be learnt. Still, one important circumstance had 
been proved—namely, that, instead of proceeding on 
his journey to Russia, he had turned back on the 
road to Paris, under an assumed name. The only 
thing that now remained to be done was to put an 
advertisement in the French and German papers, 
inviting the husband of the murdered lady to repair 
to Paris, in order to claim the property of his deceas- 
ed wife. For, it was argued, ifhe had murdered her 
for the sake of getting possession of her money, it was 
very probable that he would take the bait now held 
out. Neither did this surmise prove to be incorrect. 


Two months, or thereabouts, had elapsed, and the 
police were beginning to despair of getting further 
tidings of the baron,- when a gentleman, attired in 
deep mourning, and. apparently bowed down with 
grief, presented himself at the bureau of the police. 
“He had,” he said, “by chance seen the fearful 
tidings of his wife’s murder in a paper at St. Peters- 
burg, and had hastened back to Paris as quickly as 
he could. The shock, however, it had caused him 
had brought on a severe attack of illness, from which 
he had only just recovered, otherwise he should have 
returned to Paris some weeks sooner.” Acting in 
obedience to the orders of his chief, the agent referred 
the baron to a comptoir, where he would be furnished 
with the register of the death and burial of his wife. 

On entering the room, the baron was politely in- 
vited to take a seat while the necessary papers were 
being found. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour 
an official entered the room, and requested the baron 
to accompany him to another comptvir, where, to his 
dismay, he found himself submitted to a rigorous ex- 
amination. ° 

“ But, Monsieur le Baron, when you left home, on 
March 25, whither did you travel?” asked the chief 
officer. 

“I travelled through Germany, en route for St. 
Petersburg.” 

““Good! But which was the first town at which 
you stayed?” 

“Strasburg !’’ 

‘Quite true!” said his questioner, referring to some 
papers. ‘ On what day did you arrive there?” 

“On the 28th.” 

“ Yes; and how long did you remain?” 

“Let me see—yes, it was one night and half the 
next day,” replied the baron, with a little hesitation 
in his manner. 

“‘ And where did you proceed to next?” resumed 
the officer. 

After some reflection, the baron answered that he 
had gone to Frankfort. 

“‘Indeed!” answered the officer, raising his eyes, 
and directing a steady glance towards the baron. 
“To Frankfort! I think you are mistaken. You say 
you arrived at Strasburg on the 28th, where you re- 
mained till the following day. But the landlord of 
the Maison Rouge says that you remained at his 
house till April 7. How do you account for that, 
Monsieur le Baron?” 

“Was I there a week? Yes! now I think of it, 
you are quite right, monsieur; for I met several 
friends there, who persuaded me to lengthen my 
stay.” 

‘* You also state that you next went to Frankfort. 
But if Monsieur le Baron reflects, he will remember 
that he went to Saverne in a close carriage.” 

“Yes; but that was only a day’s trip, and nothing 
to do with my journey,” was the ready answer. 
“But may I ask, monsieur, why all these ques- 
tions?” 

‘‘ Excuse me, Monsieur le Baron, you are here to 
answer questions, not to ask them. Suffice it to say, 
it is usual under such circumstances. Now, please 
to attend. You said just now it was only a day’s 
trip, I think; how was it you came to stay four days 
at Saverne?” 

‘“*T had only intended to remain one day at Saverne, 
but was taken ill during my stay at the hotel.” 

“Was that why Monsieur le Baron changed his 





and that his journey to Petersburg was probably only 





name?” continued the officer. 


“Not at all. You took the name of Thionville, for 
some reason best known to yourself. But as you 
seem to have forgotten this circumstance, will you 
have the goodness to tell us where you went on leav- 
ing Saverne?” 

“T returned to Strasburg.” 

‘Pardon me, Monsieur le Baron, and allow me to 
tefresh yourmemory. You went, or pretended to go, 
to a private house in the neighborhood. But was 
not Paris the gaol cof your journey, and did you not 
arrive here about April 15?” 

Monsieur!” exclaimed the baron, ‘‘ I have submit- 
ted to these impertinent questions quite long enough. 
By what right do you presume to interrogate me in 
the manner you have done, I do not know. Rest as- 
sured I shall represent the matter to the minister of 
police. I wish you a very good morning!” And the 
baron turned himself round to leave the room. 

“Not so fast, monsieur. I have not yet done with 
you,” continued the officer, without noticing the in- 
terruption. ‘I repeat—you arrived in Paris about 
the 15th, and you were in your wife’s bedroom on the 
night of the 15th and 16th.” 

At these words the baron leaped to his feet, his 
face distorted with the pangs of fear and passion. 

“Calm yourself, Monsieur le Baron, I have not 
finished with you yet. Will you then explain, if you 
were not in the bedroom of your wife on the night in 
question—which you will remember was the very 
night on which she was murdered—how it was your 
hat was found in the passage?” And with these 
words he handed a hat to the baron. 

All eyes were bent upon him. The baron turned 
deadly pale, and remained speechless for a consider- 
able time. At last he stammered forth incoherently: 

“It is not my hat. I never saw this one be- 
fore—I had one like it—but not this.” 

“Not this?” exclaimed the relentless questioner. 
‘Monsieur le Baron, you have been followed step by 
step from the day you quitted Paris, to the day you 
returned. If this hat be not yours, then have the 
goodness to tell me Low your bill incurred at the 
Maison Rouge, Strasburg, found its way underneath 
the linizg? Please to look for yourself.” 

* Hotel bill!’ gasped the baron, as he struck his 
forehead with his clenched hand. 

“Yes! wretched man, By that little piece of pa- 
per, Providence has disclosed your crime, and has 
prevented an innocent girl from dying a felon’s death. 
Confess that you entered your wife’s room and com- 
mitted the diabolical deed for which you would have 
allowed another to suffer.” 

But such a confession was never made. Thatnight 
Baron de C. was safely shut up in prison till his trial 
should take place. All Paris rang with the news 
that the real murderer of the baroness had been dis- 
covered, and that he was no other than her own 
husband. But that night the prisoner escaped. On 
entering the cell on the following morning, he was 
found lying stretched out on his couch, cold and stiff. 
It was supposed that, living a lawless life, he had 
been in the habit of carrying poison about him. 

Years have elapsed since the above events took 
place. Monsieur Bernard soon became one of the 
most celebrated ornaments of the French bar, and 
his wife, nee Ernestine Lamont, noted not only for 
the brilliancy of her balls and dinners, but for the 
affability of her and the court of her 
disposition. Of the story of the murder nobody 
knows more than is here told. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF COURAGE. 

One of the bravest and best generals that Europe 
ever produced said that he never could snuff a can- 
dle with his fingers without suffering from the fear of 
being burned. He was not afraid on the battle-field, 
but he was afraid of scorching his fingers. We once 
knew a man who never saw a thunder-cloud without 
trembling lest he should be struck by lightning, and 
yet when he came to the end of life he had no fear of 
death, but welcomed it as he would rest from a tire- 
some journey. We have seen a man who would faint 
at the sight of blood, as cheerful in view of immediate 
dissolution as though he had been invited to a party 
and was hastening to go. Again, we have seen a 
strong man who had braved dangers upon the land 
and seas, who was absolutely afraid of being alone in 
the dark. He had no fear of anything hecould see, 
but a mortal dread of the unseen. 








CHILDREN’S QUICK APPREHENSION. 


Grown persons are apt to put a lower estimate than 
is just on the understanding of children: they rate 
them by what they know, and children know very 
little, but their canacity of comprehension is very 
great; hence the continued wonder of those who are 
unaccustomed to them at the “old fashioned ways” 
of some lone little one who has had no play-fellows, 
and at the odd mixture of folly and wisdom in its say- 
ings. A continual battle goes on in a child’s mind 
between what it knows and what it comprehends. 
Its answers are foolish from partial ignorance, and 
wise from extreme quickness of apprehension. The 
great art of education is so to train this last faculty 
as neither to depress nor over-exertit. The matur- 
ed mediocrity of many an infant prodigy proves both 
the degree of expansion to which it is possible to force 
| a child’s intellect, and the boundary which nature 


| has set to the success of such false culture. 








| Achurch in a fashionable town was recently struck 
by lightning, and several persons shocked. Ladies 
j who wore metal hoons escaped unhurt, but the hoops 
| were melted. We suppose the lightning kept run- 


a ruse to avoid arrest. It is a terrible case, and we ‘‘Changed my name? Monsieur must be in error.” | ning round ’em till it was ‘‘ tuckered out.” 
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A STRING OF ANECDOTES. 
[Translated from the French.] 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELYPS. 





THE THREE THIEVES. 

THERE were three thieves, two of whom were 
brothers, Hamet and Barat. Their father, who had 
also been a thief, had ended his days by hanging, a 
fate common cnough with people of his talent. The 
third of the rogues was called Travers. They never 
committed murder, but contented themselves with 
thieving, in which they cultivated their skill to as- 
tonishment. 

One day, when they were all in the wood of 
Laon, and the conversation was upon their exploits, 
Hamet, the eldest of the two brothers, perceived 
above him in a very high oak, a magpie’s nest, and 
saw the mother-bird enter it. 

“ Brother,” said he to Barat, “if some one should 
propose to you to take away the eggs from under that 
magpie, without making her fly away, what would 
you say to him?” 

**T would say,” replied the younger, ‘‘ that he was a 
fool, and that he proposed a thing impossible.” 

“Ah, well! let me tell you that any one who can- 
not do that is a booby. Look at me!” 

So saying, he sprang up the oak. Arrived at the 
nest, he cautiously made an opening in it from un- 
derneath, caught the eggs one by one, as they rolled 
out through the opening, brought them down, and 
showed that not one of them was broken. 

“Tn truth, we must own that you are an incom- 
parable rogue,” cried Barat, “‘and now if you can 
put the eggs under the mother as you have taken 
them away, you may call yourself master of us all.” 

Hamet accepted the challenge, and again ascended 
the tree. But this was a snare which had been laid 
for him by his brother, who, when he had perceived 
him at a certain height, said to Travers: 

* You see what Hamet can do. I will now show 
you a trick after my own fashion.” 

At the instant, he climbed the tree behind his 
brother, followed him from branch to branch; and 
whilst, with eyes fixed upon the nest, absorbed in his 
object, and watchful of the slightest movement of the 
bird, Hamet crept and glided like a serpent, Barat 
unfastened his brager,* and returned bearing in his 
hand this sign of triumph. Hamet, in the mean- 
time, had put the eggs into the nest, and awaited the 
tribute of praise which his success merited. 

“You have deceived us,” said Barat, jesting, “1 
will wager you have the eggs hidden in your brager.” 

The eldest looked; he saw that his brager was 
gone, and at once divined the trick of his brother. 

*“Admirable robber!” he exclaimed, “ he is indeed 
an admirable robber who can rob his fellow!” 

Travers admired the two thieves alike, and knew 
not to which of the two belonged the palm. But so 
much skill humiliated him. 

“My friends,” he said, ‘‘ you know too much for 
me. You will escape twenty times in succession, 
while I shall always be taken. I see that I ain too 
awkward to do anything in your business. Farewell; 
I renounce it, and go to resume my own. I have 
strong arms, and will work; I will live with my wife: 
and hope, with the help of God, to escape danger.” 

He then returned to his village, and became an 
honest man. He worked so well, that at the end ofa 
few months he was able to buy a pig. The animal 
was fattened; Christmas came; he killed it, and 
having as usual hung it by the feet against the wall, 
he went out into the ficlds, But it would have been 
better had he sold it; he would have been spared 
much trouble. 

The two brothers, who had not seen him since the 
day of their separation in the wood, came to make 
him a visit. His wife was alone, busy with her spin- 
ning. She told them that her husband was gone out, 
and would return in the evening. But you may 
know that busy as their eyes were with all around 
them, the pig did not escape them. 

O, O!” said they, going away, “‘ the rascal is about 
to feast himself, and has not invited us. Let us take 
away his pig, and eat it without him.” 

So the rogues arranged their plan, and while wait- 
ing for the night to put it into execution, they hid in 
the neighborhood, behind a hedge. 

In the evening when Travers returned, his wife 
spoke to him of the visit she had received. 

“TJ was afraid to be alone with them,” said she; 
“they had such bad countenances, that I dared not 
ask them their names, or whence they came. But 
their eyes were searching everywhere, and I do not 
believe there is a nail here that escaped them.” 

“Ah, they are my two droll companions,” cried 
Travers, dolorously, ‘my pig is lost; that is settled; 
and now I wish 1 had sold it.” 

“There is yet one way,” said his wife, “ take it 
from its place, and hide it somewhere through the 

night. ‘To-morrow we will see what can be done.” 

Travers followed the advice of his wife. He took 
down the bacon, and put it under a kneading-trough 
in his chamber; after that he lay down, but not with- 
out disquiet. 

The two brothers arrived to accomplish their pur- 

pose, and while the eldest kept watch, the other 

pierced the wall at the place where they had seen the 
pig hanging. He soon perceived that it was not 
there. 

“The bird is not in the nest,” he said; ‘‘ we have 

come too late.” 





* The brager, was a large culotte or breeches worn 
over the drawers. 


Travers, whom the fear of being robbed had kept 
awake, believing that he heard a noise, awoke his 
wife, and ran to the kneading-trough to find whether 
his pig was still there. He found it, but anxious for 
his barn and stable, he went out to make the rounds, 
armed with an axe, Barat heard him go out, and 
profited by the movement to prick open the door; ap- 
proaching the bed, he counterfeited the voice of 
Travers. 

“ Mary,” he said, “the bacon is not on the wall, 
what have you done with it?” 

‘Have you forgotten that you put it under the 
trough?” replied the woman. ‘Is it fear that has 
turned your brain?” 

No, but I had forgotten. Stay there; I will see 
to it.” Saying this, he laid his pig on his shoulders, 
and went away. 

After having visited all his doors, Travers re- 
turned. 

“It must be admitted,” said his wife, ‘that my 
husband has a weak head, to have forgotten so soon 
what he had done with his bacon.” 

At these words Travers cried out: 

“They have robbed me. It is gone. I shall never 
see it again.” 

But as the robbers could not have gone far, he 
hoped to be able to overtake them, and ran after 
them. 

They had taken, through the fields, a little winding 
path that led to the wood, where they hoped to hide 
their prey more securely. Hamet went before, to make 
sure of the way, his brother, whose burden made 
him slow, followed at a distance. Travers soon over- 
took him. He recognized him, and taking the tone 
of the oldest, he said: 

“You must be tired. Let me take my turn in car- 
Tying it.” 

Barat, who thought he heard his brother, gave the 
pig to Travers, and went before. But he had not gone 
a hundred steps, when, to his astonishment, he met 
Hamet. 

« Zounds,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have been overreach- 
ed; the rascal Travers has played me a trick; but 
never mind; see if I don’t make amends for my 
folly.’ 

Saying this, he stripped himself, put his shirt over 
his coat, made a kind of a woman’s hood, and in this 
garb ran with all his might, by another road, to the 
house of Travers, where he waited near the door. 
When he saw him arrive, he advanced to meet him, 
asif he had been his wife, and counterfeiting her 
voice, demanded of him if he had recovered the pig. 
“Yes, I have it,”’ replied the husband. 

“ Well, give it to me. I will put it back again; 
and you run quick to the stable; I have heard a noise 
there, and I am afraid that they have broken into it.” 


Travers laid the animal upon her shoulders, and 
again went the rounds, but when he entered his 
chamber, he was very much astonished to find his 
wife in bed, weeping and dying of fear. He perceiv- 
ed then how he had been deceived. But he was de- 
termined not to be balked in this thing. 

He doubted whether the robbers would, this time, 
take the same road as before, but he suspected, with 
reason, that the forest being the nearest and safvst 
place for them, they would go there. They were in- 
deed there already, and in their joy and eagerness to 
taste the fruit of their robbery, they had kindled a 
fire at the foot of an oak, that they might broil some 
steaks. The wood was green, and burned badly, so 
that they had to go here and there to gather dead 
branches and dry leaves. 

Travers, who with the light of the fire had had no 
trouble in finding the thieves, now profited by their 
absence. He stripped himself quite naked, climbed 
the oak, and suspended himself by one hand in the 
attitude of a person who is hung; then, when the 
robbers had come back, and were busy blowing their 
tire, he cried, in a voice of thunder: 

‘*Unhappy wretches! you will come to an end like 
mine!’? 

They were alarmed, believing that they saw and 
heard their father, and fled as if for life. Travers 
took his clothes and pig in haste, and returned home 
to relate to his wife his new triumph. She congrat- 
ulated him on his bold and skillful feat. 

“ We must not flatter ourselves too much,” he re- 
plied. “The rogues are not far off, and as long as 
the bacon remains, I shall bein fear. But let us heat 
some water, and cook it. If they return, we will 
then see what they will do.” 

One of them kindled a fire; the other cut up the 
carcass, and put it into the kettle; then both of them, 
that they might keep each other awake, seated them- 
selves by the chimney. But Travers, whose anxiety 
and toil through the night had greatly fatigued him, 
was not long in falling asleep. 

* Lie down,” said his wife; “I will take care of 
the pot; the doors are faust; there is nothing to fear; 
and at any rate, if I hear a noise, I will call you.” 

With this assurance, he threw himself upon his 
bed without undressing, and was soon sound asleep. 
The wife continued to watch the kettle for some 
time, but finally sleep overcame her also, and she 
dozed in her chair. 

During this time the rogues had recovered from 
their fright, and returned to their fire. Finding 
there neither the man who had been hung, nor the 


made in the wall. He saw on one side, Travers ex- 
tended upon his bed; on the other, his wife nodding 
to the right and left, as she slept before the fire, 
skimmer in hand, whilst the bacon cooked in the 
pot. 

“They have wished to save us the trouble of cook- 
ing it,” said Barat to his brother; ‘and indeed they 
ought to, since we have already had so much trouble 
on account of it. Be quiet, and I promise you you 
shall eat it.” 

He then cut a long pole, which he sharpened at one 
end, mounted the roof, and putting the pole down 
the chimney, stuck it into a piece of meat, which he 
drew up. 

It happened that at this moment Travers awoke. 
He saw the manceuvre, and understood that with 
such enemies, peace was to be preferred to war. 

“ Friends,” crie/1 he, ‘ you are wrong in degrading 
my roof; and I have been wrong in not inviting you 
to share my bacon. Let us contend no more in cun- 
ning, or we may never end. Come down, and feast 
with us.” 

He opened the door, and received his guests; and 
they all sat down to the table in good faith with each 
other. 


THE BACHELOR OF NORMANDY. 


A bachelor of Normandy had one day, a little 
mouldy bread for his dinner. To make it go down 
more easily, he went to the tavern, and asked for a 
dernier’s worth of wine. The landlord, who was a 
rough, ill-natured man, after having filled the meas- 
ure at the cask, handed it to the gentleman with so 
much rudeness that he spilt half of it. To cover his 
rudeness, he said: 

“ You will become rich, Mr. Bachelor, for spilt wine 
is a sign of good fortune.” 

To fall into a passion with this brute would have 
been foolish; the Norman had more tact. He had 
yet a small coin in his purse; he gave it to the land- 
lord for a piece of cheese to eat with his bread. The 
landlord took it up with an ill grace, and went to the 
cellar for the cheese. The bachelor then went to the 
wine, and taking out the stopper, let it run. When 
the landlord returned, and saw it running upon the 
floor, he hurried to the cask, and stopped it, then 
sprang at the gentleman, whom he seized by the col- 
lar, to beat him. The latter, being very strong and 
vigorous, threw the landlord upon the floor, and 
would have killed him, if the neighbors had not come 
to separate them. 

The matter was carried before the king. The land- 
lord made his complaint, and demanded damages. 
The king, before 1 ing the bachelor, wished to 
know what he had to answer. He related his ad- 
venture with the most exact truth, then finished by 
adding: 

“Sir, this man told me that spilt wine brings good 
fortune, and that I should became rich, when he had 
made me lose half a measure of it. Gratitude en- 
larged my generosity, and to enrich him still more 
than myself, I spilt for him half a caskful.” 

All present applauded, and gathered around the 
Norman. The king himself laughed even to tears, 
and sent away the parties, saying: 

“ What is spilt, is spilt.” 





THE SEAT THAT WAS LENT, RETURNED. 

A certain count, named Henry, had for aseneschal, 
an avaricious and brutal man. He was ready to 
burst with anger when he saw his lord give away 
anything. It was not out of attachment to him, or 
zeal for his interests; the rogue, on the contrary, 
robbed him as long as the day lasted. He was con- 
stantly busy in filching wine, chickens and capons, 
that he might cram himself like a swine, without ex- 
pense. But he wished no one else to have anything. 
His crabbed humor sometimes occasioned very di- 
verting scenes, especially when there were strangers 
at the chateau. Those who beheld them, laughed 
well, and there was not one of them who would not 
have given a good sum to see the boor chastized as he 
deserved. 

One day, Henry, who was noble and generous, an- 
nounced that he should hold full court, and had it 
published throughout the neighborhood. <A large 
number of knights, dames and squires attended. The 
feast was sumptuous; the doors were kept open; the 
tables were everywhere spread, and there was the 
greatest profusion. It is needless to ask what was 
the humor of the seneschal. 

“These greedy mouths,” he growled. “Some of 
these people have not satistied their appetites for a 
year, and have come here to fill themselves at our 
expense. Courage, gentlemen! take! ask! have no 
shame! One can easily see you are not at home.” 

There entered a dirty and ill-combed clown, named 
Raval, just from the plough. 

“What does this beggarly fellow do here?” de- 
manded the seneschal, in a rage. 

“Ah, udsbuddikins!” replied the clown, “Tam go- 
ing to eat, since they treat here.” And at. the same 
time, he prayed the seneschal to give him a seat; as 
he saw none that were empty. 

The seneschal was furious, and gave him a terrible 
kick. 





pig, it was pot difficult for them to divine the truth 
of their adventure. Thinking that it would be dis- 
creditable if in this contest in stratagem, Travers 
should get the better of them, they again went to his 


all their cunning. 
Before undertaking anything, Barat, to learn if his 














enemy was on guard, looked through the hole he had 


house, strongly determined for this last time to use 


* Look you,” he said, ‘seat yourself on that. I will 
lend you that seat.” 

But when he hal reflected that if the count should 
happen to know of this violence, he would receive his 
reproaches, he wished to appease the clown, and or- 
| dered that he should be served with food. Raval, 
affecting to laugh, but in his soul resolved on ven- 


| 


himeelf as best he might, and after having eaten and 
drank, went into the great hall. 

The count commanded the musicians and jugglers 
to enter, and amuse the assembly. In order to incite 
them to dv their best, he had promised his finest 
scarlet robe to him among them who would make the 
most laughter. Some related fables, or sung, others 
played juggler’s tricks, this one counterfeitéd the 
drunkard, that one the simpleton, others represent- 
ed the quarrels of women, and every one taxed his 
ingenuity to find out what would be most ludicrous, 
Raval, standing in the middle nf the hall, napkin in 
hand, amused himself with watching them, and 
raised with all his heart. But when all was over, 
he approached the seneschal, who was near the count, 
and giving him, in his turn, a kick which sent him 
to the floor, added: 

“Sir, this is your napkin, and this your seat, which 
Ireturn. There is nothing like honest men, you 
see; nothing is ever lost with them.” 

The fall of the sehschal raised a cry through the as- 
sembly. The servants ran, and were preparing to 
lead the clown away, to be punished for his want of 
respect, when the count, ordering him to approach, 
demanded of him why he had struck his officer, 
“My lord, replicd Raval, “‘ I was told that it was 
according to your picasure that I should have good 
cheer at the chateau, and therefore I came. But 
the others were before me. Seeing no empty seat, I 
prayed your seneschal that he would procure me 
one; and he, who is very polite, presented me at once 
with a kick, telling me that he would lend me that, 
Now that I have eaten, and have no more need of 
his seat, I have returned it tohim. And I call you to 
witness, my lord, that I have nothing more be- 
longing to him, for though a poor man, I have a good 
conscience. If, however, he wishes still another seat 
for the use of his, he has only to say it; I am ready 
to give it.” 

At these words, the count, and all the spectators, 
burst into a rear of laughter. Theseneschal, during 
this time, was thoroughly confounded, and quite out 
of countenance, added greatly to the comical in the 
scene. The people laughed so loud and long, that 
the count awarded the scarlet robe to Raval, and the 
jugglers themselves agreed that he deserved it. On 
going out, the clown made this reflection: 

“It is commonly said, that to do something in this 
lower world, one must go away from home. Udsbud- 
dikins! the proverb is a good one; for if I had not 
come here, I should not have had this good robe, 
which will be worth to me a great deal of money.” 





THE CITIZENS AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 


Two citizens went on a pilgrimage. On the road, 
they joined a countryman who was bent on the same 
mission, with whom they agreed to share the fortunes 
of travel; they even had their bread in common, 
But half a day’s journey from the house of their saint, 
their provisions hal nearly failed; there remained 
only a little flour, scarcely enough for a small loaf. 
The citizens most dishonestly planned to divide it 
between themselves, giving none to their comrade, 
whose rustic manner had led them to believe he 
could easily be duped. 

“We ought each to have a part,” said one of the 
citizens, “ but that which cannot satisfy the hunger 
of three persons, may satisfy that of one. But that 
there may be no injustice, I propose that we should 
all lie down to sleep and dream; and that the bread 
be given to him who has the finest dream.” 

His comrade, as was to be expected, greatly ap- 
plauded this idea. Even the countryman approved 
it, and seemed to fall into the snare. The bread was 
made, and put to bake in the ashes, and they all 
lay down. But our citizens were so tired that they 
soon fell asleep. The countryman, more shrewd than 
they, watched his opportunity, rose, ate the bread, 
and lay down again. 

One of the citizens having awaked, called to his 
two companions: 

“ Friends,” he said, “listento my dream. I was 
carried by angels to hell. A long time they held me 
suspended over the abyss of eternal flame. There, I 
saw all manner of torment.” 

“And I,” said the other, ‘‘I dreamed that the door 
of heaven was opened tome; the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel having borne me through the air, con- 
ducted me before the throne of God; I b-held his 
glory.” And then the dreamer told the wonders of 
paradise, as the other had told the wonders of hell. 

The countryman, during this time, although he 
heard everything, pretended to be asleep. They 
went to him, and awakened him. Affecting a kind 
ofa shock, like that of a man who has been suddenly 
waked from a sound sleep, he cried out, in a fright- 
ened tone: 

“Who is there?” 

“Ah, these are your travelling companions. Do 
you not know us? Come; get up and tell us your 
dream.” 

“My dream! O, it was a strange one, and will 
make you langh heartily. Wait! When I saw you 
carried away, the one to heaven, the other to hell, I 
thought that I had lost you, that you would never 
return. Then I arose, and, on my faith, I ate the 
bread.” 


THE ASS'S WILL. 

A curate had au ass in his service for twenty years. 
The animal, after having worked hard, and earnod 
much silver for his master, died of old age; and the 
priest, in gratitude, buried him in his cemetery. ‘The 





| geance, withdrew into a corner, where he cared for 


matter was reported to the bishop. He was a man 
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Poetical @uotations. : 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


FAREWELL. 
Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again! ] 
I have a faint cold fear thrill through my veins, i 


That almost freezes up the heat of life.— Shakspeare. 


Fare thee well! yet think awhile 
On one whose bosoin bleeds to doubt thee; 
Who now would rather trust thy smile, 
And die with thee, than live without thee. 
Moore. 
I ever trembled in my bliss; 
Now there are farewells in a kiss. 
Ebenezer Elliott. 
And like some low and mournful spell, 
To whisper but one word—farewell! 
Park Benjamin. 
Farewell! thou canst not teach me to forget. 


Shakspeare. 
BEAUTY. 
What is beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No. 


These are but flowers, 

That have their dated hours 

To breathe their momentary sweets, then go. 
‘Tis the stainless soul within 

That outshines the fairest skin.— Sir A. Hunt. 


O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose is fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 
Shakspeare. 
‘Tis not the fairest form that holds 
The mildest, purest soul within; 
‘Tis not the richest plant that folds 
The sweetest breath of fragrance in. 
R. Dawes. 
More lovely looks the flower matured, 
When full its fragrant leaves it spreads; 
More rich the sun, when unobscured, 
At noon a brighter beam it sheds? 
Thou in thy beauty blendeth both . 
The sun's ascent and rose's growth.— Tasso. 


O, say not, wisest of all the kings 
That have risen on Israel's throne to reign: 
Say not, as one of your wisest things, 
That grace is false and beauty vain. 
John Pierpont. 
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THE HERO WITHOUT A NAME. 
A Story of Life's Vicissitudes. 











BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER I. 
A HAPPY COUPLE. 


FRONDE, TatLor.” 
Thus said the bit of wood, 
black letters on a yellow 
ground, over the door of a 
small shop in a thriving 
American village. 
M. Fronde was French by 
d-scent, small, sallow and 
a@ ‘tive—that is he had been. 
But the little man was get- 
ting in years. Besides, he 
s ispected himself, by cer- 
tain symptoms, possessed 
of an incurable disease. 
His wife was large and 
healthy. They had first 
¢ met in Canada, and she was 
born there; but she was as thoroughly American in 
her tastes, principles, and even her prejudices, as 
though she had been reared a veritable Yankee. 
The two lived alone, and had always been in rather 
straitened circumstances. They knew how to 
manage on a small income so as to live like princes. 
To tell the truth, M. Fronde, though a passably good 
tailor, had an exireme fondness for good dinners, and 
with an adaptability peculiar to the race from which 
he descended, had a decided adaptability for the cui- 
sine. He made a much better cook than cutter—his 
little dishes were admirable—and then they cost al- 
most nothing. Versatility was his forte, and patience 
his great characteristic. In his way M. Fronde was 
a genius. He could make shoes like an expert in the 
art—he could fit dresses, and sew them too, as nicely 
as a dress-maker, if he chose; he could originate 
toilets, bake, brew and steam, and it was the hardest 
work he did to sit cross-legged on a bench and stitch, 














stitch. Infact he had mistaken his vocation; but 
there was no help for it—he was forty years old and 
failing in health. 

Juno, or June, as his wife was called by her inti- 
mate friends, was tall and raw-boned, not handsome 
except when she smiled and loved and petted her 
husband in lieu of babies, she never having been for- 
tunate enough to rear children. 


women, and her f 


I can do in!” she sighed often, “and if my poor 
Fronde should die, which the Lord forbid, I’d seek | 
for a situation as gentleman’s housekeeper.” 


by the sunshine, made pleasant by love—everybody 
sajd it was delightful just to be looked at as they 
passed by. The windows sparkled like diamonds, 
and I verily believe if anything was ever whiter than 
snow, Aunt June Fronde’s curtains, and bed-hang- 
ings, and table-cloths were that. 
room was a miracle of beauty, with its elegant French 
bedstead, almost the only article of real value in the 
house; its vases full of flowers, its cheap busts and 
pretty ornaments. 
heart’s content, for everybody who knew her praised 
and loved her. 


more haggard than usual. 
fire, “‘ you are not well. 


is, I’ve borne the pain as long as I can stand it, and 


Yrom the city. It goes in the morning at six. I'll 


his familiar cognomen—had activity enough for two 
dork was th ee 





The little box in which they lived was like fairy- | } 


n order by the methodical and neat wife, brightened 


And Aunt June had fame to her 


One day the tailor came in from his shop looking 


“My dear,” said his wife, who was busy over the 
I'll make you some panada.” 
“T think, June, I don’t need the panada. The fact 


I’m going into the city to get advice.” 
“The horrid doctors!” cried Aunt June. 
“‘T know—but I shall go to the best, the very best.” 


“To be sure—if it takes all the little money we 
have laid by,” said Aunt June, smiling till a sort of 
mental sunshine seemed to break over her homely 
face, making it radiant. ‘‘To be sure. What good 
to know we’ve a little money in the bank if it’s keep- 
ing for one’s funeral! Hark! there’s the stage in 


have your breakfast by five, and everything ready. 
Of course, get the best and pay for it,” she added, 
cheerily. ‘Don’t go into the shop again,” she said, 
seeing him rise. 
“Do you know I’ve been thinking all day of our 
little Nattie?” asked the tailor, as he sat down again, 
not reluctant. 
“Of course you have—for so have I—and we two 
always think alike,” answered his wife. ‘It means, 
my dear, that we’re going to have a letter from her, 
bless her pretty face. What a nice nest she got into, 
eh?” 
“Yes, and Nattie will make a good thing of it, 
though she is only a sort of upper servant. I war- 
rant you Nattie ’ll cgme out a lady with plenty of 
money. What a neat, trim little body she was six 
years ago. How old was she then, June?” 
“ Twelve,” said his wife. 
“Yes, bless the child. It most killed her to leave 
us, and yet what a woman in the leaving. She 
pressed her little lips together, and though her 
bosom swelled, and the tears stood thick in her eyes, 
there was no cry there. I wonder if they’re home 
from their foreign travels. Wonderful child for self- 
command. June, who’s that?” 
“Who indeed?” echoed the woman, looking in the 
direction he pointed. 
A small, graceful figure clad in dark gray, appeared, 
coming up the road. It moved briskly, followed bya 
man and barrow, the barrow being loaded with three 
trunks placed pyramid fashion. 
Aunt June looked, Martin Fronde stared; two or 
three neighbors also peered through their windows; 
and even the coachman, as soon as he had given 
another blast of his horn, turned his head to stare 
with the rest, tilla rutin the road almost unseated 
him. 
Aunt June and her husband smiled and confronted 
each other with a little nod, half pleased, half puzzled. 
“ Leave the trunks there a minute,” said a silvery 
voice, and then the little figure moved more swiftly 
forward. ; 
“This is Aunt June—this is Uncle Martin—and I 
am—” 
“Natalie!” cried the two, in concert, both making 
for her. 
“And now may 1 come in and stay with you 
awhile?” she asked, throwing back her tissue veil, 
disclosing a face of remarkable beauty in its piquancy 
and wealth of expression. 
‘May you come?—hear the child!”-cried Aunt 
June, cheerfully. ‘ Here, you, bring the trunks in. 
Martin, show him into the spare room. Lord, child, 
it’s all so sudden, you’ve taken away my breath. 
And have you been travelling all day?” she added, 
as Natalie threw off her heavy shawl, and the slight 
yet full figure and bright face seemed to fill the room 
with a subtle beauty. 
‘Ever since six this morning, Aunt June, and 
sandwiches all the way; not a blessed cup of tea. 
Ah! I see that dear old brass kettle; I know what’s 
coming now. Aunt June, does Uncle Martin make 
cheese-cakes yet?” 
“La, yes,” laughed the good woman: “he is al- 
ways pressing over some little mess, and it diverts his 
attention. But the business, dear; that’s killing 
him. It’s sit and stitch, and be with that awful pain. 
But please the good Lord he’ll know all about it to- 
morrow.” 
“Well, aunty, I’ve brought a little money home,” 
said Nattie, throwing herself weariedly in the capa- 
cious chintz-covered arm-chair; “and while that 
lasts he shan’t do a stitch, not one stitch. But aunt, 
don’t think I’ve come home to live on you, though 
I’ve lost—what—what seemed to me like a home.” 
Aunt June looked up at the alteration in the voice 
of her niece. 
her dress, and looking down, but the tears were drop- 














Aunt June—somehow she came to be known by 


to! 
O, how terrible!’ 


softly. 


there was a knack in it, and people were generally 
too lazy to attend to little things patiently, else every- 
body might have good tea. 


Nattie went to her room—that fairy-looking best 
chamber—and smiled as her eye glanced over its 
familiar adornements. 


ful!” she said; then went to the window, threw her- 
self on her knees, and looked out long and steadily 


The girl was tugging at the plaits of 


‘I’m sorry, Nattie.” 


have such a grand chat! 


and in its way. Furnished by the tailor’s taste, kept | is when the world goes wrong to have a home tocome | rosy and healthful. 
How terrible if I had had to go among strangers, | ways taken for the heiress? She and I had several 
| serious quarrels about it, and numberiess times I al- 
most made up my mind to leave, but she always re- 
| lented at last. 
“And here comes Uncle Martin down stairs, bless | ness to an extraordinary degree, for sometimes it 
his old creaking boots, and the tea smells de- 
The little best bed- | lightfully.” 


“Thank the Lord you didn’t,” said Aunt June, | 





The tea tasted delightfully. Aunt June declared | 
The three passed a brief evening together, and then 


“T believe Aunt June would make a barn beauti- 


upon the moon-lighted landscape. 

“ How different it all seems!” she sighed. ‘‘There’s 
the little red schocl-house—I was a happy child when 
I went there—and now—and now!” she repeated, 
bitterly, covering her face with her hands. 





_ 


CHAPTER II. 

NATTIE’S 
THE clock striking eight roused her in the morn- 
ing. She made her toilet hastily, choosing a white 
cambric wrapper, elaborately ruffled, but the plainest 
she had, and hurried down stairs. 
The little table stood in the centre of the room, 
covered with a white cloth, the kitten laid in the sun- 
shiny window, with vines trailing over her, and Aunt 
June, her hair hidden under a tasteful cap, sat knit- 
ting something white and fleecy. 
“Why, bless me! you look like a picture,” cried 
the dame, heartily, from her nook, just as the canary | 
in the cage above trilled its merriest, and she arose to 
welcome her niece. 
“TI do believe,” cried Nattie, in dismay, “ that you 
have eaten breakfast and Uncle Martin has gone.” 
“And what of that?” queried Aunt June, giving 
her ahearty smack. ‘ Why, Natalie Fronde, I shan’t 
know what to do with you. 1’ll set youin the middle 
of my best parlor to be looked at. You’re just the 
prettiest piece of furniture! Let mesee—you weren’t 


STORY. 





| lessons that Miss Bell mastered. She did not care 
ping “No, don’t be sorry. Perhaps it’s the best thing | much for study, being so rich, and year by year I 
“If I only had such a house as I could show what | that ever happened. I'll tell you, aunty,” she said, knew I was improving in mind and in appearance. 
breathlessly, ‘Stof—not to-night; I'm too tired.” | 
And she sighed heavily. 
gone. He’ll stay all day, you know; and we two will 


“To-morrow when uncle is then 1 I 
| Poor Bell! I was fifteen and she sixteen; but her 
O, aunty, how delightful it | form was thin, her face sallow, while I was plump, 


seemed as if she hated me. 


“Three years ago Mr. Rentz travelled, and I had 
indi ble to Bell; so I must go too. 





Was it strange that I was al- 


I think she had the bump of adhesive- 


I meantime made the 
best of my opportunities. 1 studied German and 
Italian; I even stole now and then a music-lesson, so 
that I can play the guitar. I have one packed up 
stairs. Wont we havesplendidtimes? I'llsing with 
you by moonlight. 

“It was only a year and five months ago that Mad- 
ame Rentzdied. She wasa woman one could neither 
love nor hate. I don’t think she knew much, but she 
loved dress and style, and became her position as far 
as that went. I have no doubt but she often tried to 
set her daughter against me. She was evidently 
afraid of my good !soks; for I certainly grew no 
plainer, while poor Bell did. 

“We were in Switzerland when Madame Rentz 
died. She fell from her horse, and that I think was 
the cause of her death, though they laid it to con- 
sumption. Poor lady! how ctc ‘id hate to go. O, 
Aunt June, shail I ever love life like that? It don’t 
seem so. I think if I did, I could hardly help des- 
pising myself. It was the gloomiest sick bed! and 
she would have Bell or me with her all the time. 
She fairly fought to live, but it was uf no avail, poor 
lady. She did die, struggling to the last. Well, we 
buried her there in a pretty little graveyard, and she 
lies under two lovely weeping willows. 

“Then after a while we returned home. Bell 
seemed to cling to me more than ever after her moth- 
er’s death, and we had fewer quarrels. Indeed there 
was less need, for we were seldom together after the 
first six months of mourning, as now there was a 
claimant for her hand. Henry McHenry, the son of 
a New York banker, seemed to love her very much, 
and the marriage is expected to come off within the 

year. 








“Mr. Henry McHenry is one of the handsomest 
men you ever saw, but indeed, aunt, 1 don’t think 
he is worthy of Bell. What makes me think him 
cruel and selfish, I don’t know, for everything about 
him indicates the opposite qualities. 

* But that isn’t all I was going to tell you, aunt,” 
said Nattie, reddening. ‘Three months ago I first 





very handsome when you went away.” 

~* Not a thought of beauty about me, aunty, though 
I wont deny that I’m passably good looking now; but 
aunty, I’m ashamed of myself to have kept you wait- 
ing, though I was tired. Don’tstay. I’llhelp myself 
to breakfast.” 

“Indeed, I think I see you doing it,” said Aunt 
June, in pretended dudgeon. 
Icome to your house, you wouldn’t make me wait 
upon myself.” 

“I didn’t look at it just so,” said Nattie, laughing. 
“Anyway, I’ll do this wool—what is it? O,I see. 
Aunty, you'll be astonished when you know what I 
can do in the way of knitting and crocheting. Soyou 
go on selling these pretty things just as you used to, 
Isuppose. Well, I’ll do you some good, then; for if 
there is anything I exhibit the smallest modicum of 
genius in, it’s these knicknacks—and I can work so 
fast! When did Uncle Martin go?” 

“At six this morning, dear.” 

“Aunty, is uncle very sick, do you think?’’ 


he has such sudden turns. I hope he can be cured.” 
“O, he must be! What delicious biscuit! Aunty, 
I’ve several hundred dollars that I’ve saved up, and 
I want uncle to use them just as if they were his 
own. Now don’t protest, for I am going to stay with 
you one while, and I am determined that uncle shall 
enjoy himself thoroughly this summer. So we three 
will take a little place in the country, and snuff the 
mountain air. We'll talk about it when uncle gets 
home,” she added, rising from the simple meal. 

“And now, child, for the story,” said Aunt June, 
all expectancy, as, after the table was cleared away, 
the two sat down together in the pretty little keeping- 
room. 

“‘ How like a dream it allseems,” said Nattie, shak- 
ing back the braids of heavy hair that fell low on her 
cheeks, ‘‘ since the day I ieft that door a little child. 
Aunty, you don’t know how] grieved for you, though 
I went toa home of splendor and had things pretty 
much as I wished. You know the reason I went—or 
have you forgotten, so long ago? 

Mr. Rentz had one daughter, Isabel, a very deli- 
cate child. The physicians all said she needed com- 
panionship with a child near her own age, and Mr. 
Rentz while travelling saw me one day, a wild, 
healthy, unformed girl, bright with animal spirits. 
I was just the one, he thought, that Bell needed, and 
so he chose me. But he never adopted me—he was 
too proud for that. My people were all poor and 
lowly; his of the highest and mightiest. Ah! but 
his proud head has been humbled since then. 

“Well, aunt, I have no fault to find with the way 
they treated me, though of course I always saw there 
was a difference. I wasa companion, but I made the 
very best of my advantages, and felt that from the 
first I would despise nothing that could advance me. 
You are smiling—yes, yes, I had the ambition of the 





ping slowly upon her lap. 


“TI should hope when | 


“J don’t know, child. Sometimes I think he is— | 


Frondes—the ambition that poor uncle would have 
had under different circumstances. I mastered the 


| noticed signs of more than ordinary attention on the 
| part of Mr. Rentz. He began to seek my society, to 
| ask little favors of me; and finally he expressed his 
| open admiration of me, and wished me to be his wife. 
| Think of that, aunt—the little girl whom he would 
not adopt, but kept in a state of semi-humiliation, 
| had power to wound at last.” 
“Child, you didn’t refuse him!” cried Aunt June, 
hastily. 
| “Indeed I refused him—and aunty, I'll tell you 
| why—that is,” she added, blushing hotly, “1’ll give 
| you some of the reasons why. A few days ago Bell 
| came to me, and told me her suspicions. 
| “<I think my father loves you,’ she said, ‘but 
| only look at it—wiat a mesalliance—you a young girl 
| of eighteen to wed a man old enough to be your 
| father.’ 
| *And rich enough,’ I added, ‘ to cover all sins of 
| omission or commission of that kind.’ 
| “Atthat she grew angry and taunted me. She 
| spoke of her own marriage, of the humiliation she 
| should feel when forced to tell that her father had 
| married a servant, ‘ for servant you are!’ she added; 
| and O aunt, she threatened me till my blood was on 
fire, and I wrote to Mr. Rentz that I would be his 
| wife, and as I supposed sent him the letter. 

“It happened chat I had written him a refusal the 
day before, but thougit better of it and gave him my 
message verbally. Well, on tiiat very evening, as I 
| was repenting in dust and ashe» for the false thing I 
had done, I happened to take up the letter left on my 
desk. O joy! it was my acceptance; I had changed 
the letters and sent him the refusal. Théen my mind 
was clear again. © aunt, T wouldn’t marry that old 
man now for all the splendor this earth could give.” 

“You are right, child, of course, if you could not 
| love him. But the man Rentz who took you away 
with him had a son, a fine, manly-looking fellow he 
was. I remember how pleased he seemed with you.” 

* Yes, madam, Mr. Rentz had a son—has one now,” 
said Natalie, the rich blood pouring over her cheeks 
again; “‘ but he is still travelling.” 

Aunt June knit on industriously, pretending not 
to see the too manifest confusion of her niece. At 
length matters subsided into their usual quiet, Na- 
talie surprised her aunt by her varied knowledge of 
zephyrs in all their combinations, and promised her- 
self an increase of pocket-mmuncy. At last the stage 
horn sounded again. Aunt June sprang firewards 
and hung on the little kettle, while Natalie went to 
the window. 


CHAPTER III. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A LITTLE cry arrested the good woman’s attention. 
She turned quickly from the delicious cakes that were 
browning before her. 

“Tt is nothing, aunt, only my uncle seems to have 
brought a stranger with him,” said Natalie. 


“ That is odd, too,” responded Aunt June. “ Well, 
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we have enough for four, I warrant me. 
can it be the doctor?” 
“O, this is quite a young man.” 
“Then we'll wait and see,” said Aunt Juno, quietly. 


Presently the door opened, and the twain appeared, 
Martin cheerful as usual, though somewhat faded. 

“See, June,” he cried, almost before he had enter- 
ed, ‘‘ I have brought you a new relation.” 

“A new relation!” said Aunt June, wiping her 
hands on asnowy towel as she came forward. 

“Yes, you remember my half-sister Phebe, who 
stopped here a month or two twelve years ago?” 

‘Indeed do I, the little, delicate creature—and the 
sickly child with her.” 

“This is the sickly child,” said the handsome young 
man, extending his hand. 

“Bless me! I couldn’t believe it. 
right welcome, sir.” 

‘And here is a‘cousin for you, Paul,” said the tail- 
or, turning to where Natalie had been standing un- 
observed. 

The young man stood spell-bound for a few seconds. 
Natalie looked a bright breathing vision of loveliness. 
He caught his breath as it is the fashion for some to 
do on sudden surprises, then went forward bowing, as 
if to acknowledge how completely her presence over- 
powered him, From that moment Paul Revere was 
no longer master of his own heart. 

“Well, dear, and what‘did the great doctor say?” 
asked Aunt June. 

“Incurable,” replied Martin, gravely. 

Aunt June dropped her fork. 

“But not dangerous,” said Paul, “ provided he 
does not work at his business. That must be put a 
stop to immediately.” 

* Paul, our nephew knows almost as much about 
the profession as the great doctor with whom he 
studies,” said the tailor. ‘‘ He happened to be in the 
room when I went in, and something in his face 
struck me as peculiar. So when he came up to me 
and asked if I was Martin Fronde of Longville, it 
seemed to flash over me in a minute that here was 
my sister’s son. He remembered me, and had such 
a pleasant impression of Aunt June, he said, that he 
must come and see her, particularly as it was his 
vacation.” 

“And very glad I am I came,” returned Paul, 
throwing a sparkling glance over towards Natalie, as 
they rose from the table. “Are the falls as full as 
ever?” 

“ Not changed a bit,” said Aunt June. 

“Then I’ll go over and look at them; the moon 
will be up soon.” He turned to ask Natalie to ac- 
company him, but she had left the room, so he saun- 
tered out alone. 

“ Not another stitch of work?” queried Aunt June. 

“Not another stitch,” said her husband, ruefully; 
“and I am going to live on the fat oftheland. Where 
is it to come from, I can’t see.” 

“We are short-sighted mortals, you know,” replied 
Aunt June, striving to speak cheerfully, while the 
prospect looked as dark to her as it had to him, 
“ Providence will provide for us in some way, I’ve no 
doubt. When one prop’s taken, another is sure to be 
put up. You and I have found it so.”” 

Just then Natalie’s cheerful voice came in: 

“I’ve been taking a turn round the house, uncle, 
and I met the postman. Here’s a good plump letter. 
Nothing to pay on it, uncle dear. 1 saw to that.” 

Martin took the letter with a puzzled look. 

** Who’s to write to me?” he muttered. He read 
in silence, then the hand which held the letter drop- 
ped, and he looked from wife to niece in a strange 
kind of way. 

“For patience sake, my good man, what is it?” 
ejaculated Aunt June. 

“Is it from—is it about me?” cried Natalie, in ex- 
plosive sentences. 

“No, child. Wife, you were right. When one 
prop is taken, you said another is sure to be put up. 
Well, here’s our prop. What do you think of seven 
thousand dollars?” 

‘* Martin, are you crazy?” cried his wife, springing 
to her feet. 

“No, but my relations are coming down upon me 
in a flock,” he replied, laughing. ‘“ Natalie puts her 
little moneys at my disposal, Paul begs me to accept 
a generous loan from him, and an old uncle I scarcely 
ever saw has had the kindness to die and leave his 
savings to me. Wife, pinch me, for I think I’m 
dreaming.” 

Instead of that Aunt June kissed him, and then, 
woman-like, burst into tears. Natalie broke out ina 
waltz, at which Paul caught her a few moments after, 
and they all sat down and talked the good news over. 

“Seven thousand dollars! Why, wife, it’s a for- 
tune,” said the tailor, ina subdued voice—‘“‘to us.” 

“Throw over the old goose,” shouted Natalie; 
“we're rich now.” 

* How shall you invest your money?” asked Paul. 

“O, wife and I will talk it over. Meantime we’ll 
send for some cream and fruit; and Natalie must get 
her guitar down and sing for us.” 

Paul volunteered to go bring the dainties while 
Natalie was putting her guitar in order. The tailor 
accompanied him. 

‘Well, what think you of your new cousin?” asked 
Aunt June. 

** He is very handsome,” said Natalie. 
have [ never seen him?” 

“You were at school when he came, a little thing, 
and I boarded you out. They were only here two 
months. I shall never forget that time. It seemed 
as if the heavens were broken in twain, for there was 
never such a thunder storm known before. Why, it 
swept away our bridges and destroyed the mayor’s 


I wonder 


Well, you’re 


“But why 








house, and two or three people were killed. Ah! it 
was horrible; and in the midst of it the stage drove 
up like mad, for the horses were frightened, and this 
little creature was left at our°house. I remember 
how shocked I was when I saw Martin bringing her 
in like a baby, and she insensible. The boy, too—he 
was wailing and crying that his mother was dead. 
He must have been ten then—such a puny, weakly 
creature, but very handsome, even through all that. 
My heart! but it was a time. We had much ado to 
bring her to her senses; and even then, at every clap 
of the thunder she would be like to go off again. 

“That very night the rector’s young wife died and 
left a lovely babe that is now afine girl of thirteen. 
Her father never married again, poor man! Yes, 
that was an awful night.” 

“Tt seems to me as if I had seen Mr. Revere’s face 
somewhere,” said Natalie, musingly. 

“JT don’t know; like enough you have. He’s trav- 
elled, I suppose; and folks do meet folks without 
knowing ’em, little thinking how they may meet 
again. I’ll warrant you have, As for his mother, it’s 
asad story.” 

“Why sad?” queried the girl, still busy with the 
strings of her guitar. 

“ Because ”’—Aunt June hesitated—“ Revere was 
his mother’s name.”’ 

A sudden flush broke over Natalie’s face. 

“Not that I believe there was anything really 
wrong; I tell youno. But—and yet I’m not explain- 
ing myself—there was wrong done to her—but she 
was afterwards led to believe it was a false marriage. 
She was terribly deceived, and it broke her héart, 
poor thing!’’ 

“ How is it these things happen?” cried Natalie, 
bristling up. ‘Are women fools? No man could de- 
ceive me that way.” 

“Ah! I hope not, indeed, child; and yet don’t 
boast. Not that you’re at all the kind of woman she 
was—O no; for she had lived all her days away from 
cities, and had been a dependent because she was 
poor. The marriage promised happiness and love, 
and neither came. , Instead of that the man deserted 
her, rich profligate that he was, and she was left to 
struggle alone. 

“ But the strangest part of the story is to come. 
It seems when they were married so privately (she 
told me this herself, poor young thing!) the magis- 
trate, or whatever he was, took her aside when her 
husband went out to see to the carriage, and put a 
paper in her hand. He was a fatherly old man, and 
says he, ‘my dear, I think proper to give you this 
extra marriage cértificate, for we don’t know what 
may happen. I’m an old man, and may not live, and 
if there ever should be trouble, just keep that where 
you can come by it handy like. I’m not favorable to 
the looks and manners of that young man,’ says he, 
‘and I take an unusual interest in you because you 
remind me of a child I buried not long ago.’ 

“She took the certificate and placed it in safety, 
but it seems when she came to find out how terribly 
she had been deserted—that this man did not con- 
sider the marriage legal, she fell into a fit, and then 
came brain fever, and after all that was over, her 
memory was gone. She never remembered again 
where she put that certificate; so it seems that the 
old man’s precaution was useless. Well, she was left 
alone, and with a large sum of money, and for years 
she managed to get along somehow. At last she 
heard of relations in this place, and being ill and 
afraid of coming on the parish, she managed to 
journey here. Poor soul! she died not many days 
after in my arms. Martin found a good place for the 
boy, and used to go and see him once a week. But 
suddenly he disappeared, and Martin had a long sick- 
ness with his old turns, and so we seemed obliged to 
give himup. It seems that he was adopted in some 
sort by this old doctor who has educated him, thank 
the Lord; and I suppose he’s able to do for himself 
with the best of them. 

“‘There’s where his poor mother sat that night,” 
continued Aunt June, pointing toa large arm chair 
near the hearth, ‘‘ and there’s where she sat nearly 
all the time, for she couldn’t lie down owing to want 
of breath. And often and often she said to me: 


“*My good, kind friend, Iam sure that God will 
bring that matter to light, and I shall be vindicated.’ 

“And so I believe he will; for though God's wheels 
grind slow, it is said they grind exceedingly sure. 
She never would tell me his name, the ugly, black 
deceiver! She had queer notions, and said she had 
made a vow never to mention it again while she lived 
unless he would do her justice.” 

* But is it not likely that he took the certificate 
away or destroyed it during her illness?” asked Na- 
talie, who had listened with steady attention. 

“That’s what I asked her, but she said not. She 
was sure she had put it in such a place that nobody 
could find it—a place where nobody would think of 
searching. And what was most curious of all, it was 
in her movable articles, of which she had very few. 
Poor soul! she brought them with her. A Bible, a 
toilet-box, a pretty little reticule, a trunk, a carpet- 
bag, and an old-fashioned leather valise. They are 
nearly all up stairs, and have been overlooked again 
and again. The Bible, and prayer-book—I forgot the 
prayer-book—are both very handsome. They stand 
on my parlor table. The trunk is in-my room, the 
toilet-case on your table in the best bed-chamber, and 
the other things in the garret. I don’t doubt but 
Paul will ask to see them and look them all over. 
But indeed the times they have been ransacked. It’s 
my opinion that the wretch of aman got hold of it, 
as you say, while she was sick, and that was the end 
of it. Pity for Paul.” 

Presently the two men came in, and Natalie looked 





at Paul with added interest. So handsome, so state- 
ly, and without aname. Whata sad thing it seemed. 
She wondered how he regarded it—if he ever brooded 
over it. She thought he ought to look melancholy 
and be at times in a deep reverie—such men were in 
romances; but she came to the conclusion at last that 
Paul never thought of itatall. Little she knew Paul 
Revere. 

The creams were excellent. Paul was the life of 
the little circle. He sang duets with Natalie, he 
played the guitar with much more taste and precision 
than even she did; he was all fireand genius. Na- 
talie was astonished, delighted; but he was—in love, 
and yet hardly knew it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AND yet hardly knew it. Hardly knew why when 
he went to his room he seemed to tread on air. 

“ How happy I have been to-night, and how differ- 
ent from all the women I ever saw!” 

These were disjointed thoughts, for in the interval 
between the two his mind seemed to flash over all the 
mectings of his past life. He had more than once 
fancied himself in love. His benefactor had two 
daughters, both pretty girls, both inclined to humor 
his advances; and until to-night he had fancied that 
Julia, the youngest, spirituelle, gentle, womanly, was 


“destined to be crowned with his complete affection. 


In these few hours how completely changed were 
all his wishes, all his aspirations. Julia had faded 
clgan out of sight. What was her tame prettiness 
compared with the angelic face of the niece of his 
mother’s brother? Like the play of a pale sunbeam 
to the iridescent’ gleam of red lightning. Natalie 
absorbed him, answered his every requirement. Her 
moods were various. She was witty, but knew when 
to be silent. She sang with an abandon that told 
how tranced her soul was in the music. At times in- 
spiration seized her, and the light of her eyes was a 
wonder to see. A thought would almost transform 
her, a smile made her dazzling. 

Unwisely Paul gave himself up to the intoxication 
of this new, sweet surprise. All the more easily, as 
towards women his thoughts were always pure. 
Never was there an anchorite sterner than Paul Re- 
vere in his morals. He would have cut his right 
hand off sooner than deliberately meditate wrong to 
any of the sisterhood. There are such men—skeptics 
though many of us may be—men with a twofold na- 
ture, combining the tenderness of the gentler with 
the strength and chivalry of the sterner sex. There 
are such men, and thank God that there are; men 
who are a tower of strength to all about them. 

~ Delicious dreams waited upon Paul Revere’s sleep 

that night. Hitherto, in the presence of women, the 
thought of his own misfortune troubled him. Before 
her it never entered his mind. He read her noble- 
ness aright. If she had loved him, knowing all, the 
matter would not have turned the scale in which 
waited her decision by a feather’s weight. He was 
noble and good—that was allshe cared to know. 

As for Natalie, she was somewhat bewildered when 
she sought her own room. She had missed her olden 
home more than she had thought possible that day. 
In spite of many drawbacks, she did love the daugh- 
ter of her benefactor, and felt indebted to her kind- 
ness and consideration. It may be she had regretted 
the splendors to which she had grown so accustomed. 
The old man seemed like a father, and she had a cer- 
tain affection for him, though she shivered with dis- 
gust at the idea of uniting her fate with his. Paul 
was in her thoughts for the time, more than any 
other gentleman—beside one had occupied them for 
years. In him shesaw genuine manliness. His frank, 
winning, sensible ways, his utter freedom from that 
insinuating address that must young men seem to 
think is acceptable to the sex, his varied accomplish- 
ments, and the good soul that seemed to shine through 
and elevate all, had for her a certain fascination. 

“If I had never seen him,’”’ she murmured to her- 
self, then fell on her knees beside the window as usual, 
and looked at the moon. 

Has the moon any particular sympathy, I wonder, 
for love-sick people? It certainly seemed to beam a 
mild encouragement as it, met her dark, and, at this 
moment, sad eyes. She knelt there some moments, 
quite motionless. Then rising and lighting the lamp, 
she took from her bosom asmall miniature, and gazed 
at it for a moment with an expression of intense 
rapture. 

“* How much longer will he stay, I wonder?” she 
murmured—‘‘and will he remember? Yes, I know 
he will. He, too, is the soulof honor. Yet if I could 
only hear from him—only see himonce. I might if I 
had stayed. Willhe seek me here? Shall I seem 
the same to him in this humble position? Alas! how 
weary, weary the time seems waiting. Yes, yes, he 
is the soul of honor; I will never doubt him, never.” 

All that day there had been a strange commotion 
in the splendid mansion where the family with whom 
Natalie had so long sojourned resided. 

Mr. Rentz was still a handsome man, though a few 
years past fifty. True he owed considerable to art, 
but blessed be the dentist who transforms hideousness 
into beauty, and blessed be the perruquier that covers 
the shining globe intended to be shielded by nature. 
Mr. Rentz had once been vain of his manly beauty. 
It had helped him todo a great deal of harm, and 
still stood him in good, or rather bad stead. : 

Mentally he was scarcely the inferior of any man; 
his gifts and graces were unhappily large and numer- 
ous. Unhappily because he was capable of doing 
great harm, for morally he was unfit for the meanest 
destiny a poor, good man could fill. His daughter 
was in happy ignorance of this, but his wife was not. 


upon; for what paltry gain was it sold! 

The rich man did not dream that Natalie was gone 
when he sought his daughter the next day. He 
shrewdly suspected that she had driven Natalie to 
this course; for that the girl of her own accord, de- 
pendent, and in his estimation, menial, almost, would 
refuse such an alliance, seemed to him too utterly ab- 
surd to believe. 

Bell was alone, practising. She listened to her 
father calmly, appeared to acquiesce in his plans, but 
when she added that Natalie had left the house the 
night before, he was for a time dumb with anger and 
surprise. 

“Left the house!” he cried, white with passion, 
‘then itis you have driven her away.” 

“T did not wish my father to disgrace himself, it is 
true;” said Belle, rising as she spoke; “ but still, that 
is not the reason she left. She never would have 
married you.” 

‘* How do you know that?” 

1 have the best reasons in the world for knowing. 
I believe the girl to be ambitious enough to become 
your wife if she could not do better—but even if she 
consented, thinking you might die, it would not be so 
agreeable to have Horace marry his father’s widow.” 

“Great heaven, girl! what do you mean?” cried 
Mr. Rentz—his face almost purple. 

“IT mean that there has long been an understand- 
ing between her and my brother, and Horace may be 
fool enough to marry her. It seems she fascinates 
whoever she has a mind.” 

“Horace!” he cried again, trembling with rage— 
“the deceitful minx. Are you sure, Belle, what 
proof can you give me?” 

“ Plenty. «She wears his miniature; I found that 
out quite accidentally—and her refusal of you is 
transparent enough. She-wants the fortune, and she 
wants the position—but with them a younger and 
more attractive man.” 

Her father paced the floor for a moment, ran his 
fingers through the still luxuriantly locks, and I am 
afraid swore terribly in muttered oaths. He had 
looked to have a little trouble with his daughter, but 
less with Natalie, whom he really loved. Perhaps it 
was the first pure passion of his miserable life, for 
miserable that life had been, spent in the basest in- 
trigues, and most degrading pleasures. He was rich, 
well spoken of—well connected—but he had lost the 
only thing that 1 top blessings to his old 
age. 
“She must come back,” he said at last; and his 
voice was husky, either with passion or with tears. 
“Belle, we must have her back again. We can’t live 
without her.” 

“Tcan,” said Belle, quietly, a certain contempt in 
her voice. ‘And what would you have her back for 
—to marry Horace?” 

“The heartless jilt!” he cried between his teeth— 
‘and she was always so tender on me—the base—de- 
ceiving—no, befure Horace shall marry her, V’ll 
disinherit him.” 

“Indeed I would, papa. There’s not the least dan- 
ger he would marry her under that threat.” 

‘*You think not?” he queried, eagerly. 

“Not the least. 1 know Horace. He would not 
give up a fortune for the handsomest woman living.” 

“ Then I'll act upon that,” muttered the millionaire, 
and forthwith proceeded to his luxurious study. 

What glorious faces looked down upon him from 
the tinted walls! What marvellous forms of grace! 
some poised on air—others reclining under the ruby 
warmth of the sun, stealing through crimson drape- 
ries, greeted the rich man’s entrance—but neither 
painting nor sculpture attracted him in the mood he 
was then in. His heart, his thoughts, his very soul 
were occupied with but one image. 

“T'll threaten disinheritance,” he said, to himself; 
“Vl throw him off this scent, he shall give her up, 
and then I'll put out the lure again. If she wants 
wealth—if she wants position she shall have both as 
my wife. And now how to manage her return. 
Doubtless she has gone to that little tailor her uncle, 
from where I took her. Gad, what a glorious child 
it was! I seemed to see her destiny then. My heart 
never warmed so to human creature. And she has 
more than fulfilled the promise of womanly loveli- 
ness. Yet, she is not half as beautiful as some wo- 
men I might win. What is it? What gives the 
charm to her face—the grace to her manner? It is 
wonderful—wonderful—and old fool though I may 
be, Lam not alone. So Horace likes her, the sly dog! 
I'll throw him off the scent. It would kill me to see 
her his wife—after all the risks I have run—” his 
cheek suddenly paled—he threw his hands distracted- 
ly before his face and trembled from head to foot. 
Then with a sudden eftort he recovered himself with 
a light exclamation. 

** It wont do to think over old times,”’ he muttered, 
“the past is gone;” and he steadied his shaking hand 
with a glass of something that sparkled beside him in 
a cut glass decanter. 


(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 








A married mouster said that he lately dreamed 
that he had an angel by his side, and upon waking 
up found it was nobody but his wife. 





She knew, though Natalie never dreamed of the fact, 
| that he was very fond of the girl he had elevated. 
| That fatal accident which terminated the poor wo- 
| man’s life—will it ever be known in this world why 

the horse shied and reared as he did, unseating his 

rider? Perhaps not, but a time is coming when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. Then the 
smooth, deliberate hypocrite shall find all his foils 
failhim. Poor naked soul! with not a prop to lean 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 





BY MARY RITCHIE, 





When tempest-tossed, with slander's darts 
Around about thee hurled, 

The torn heart turns, and writhes, and smarts 
And longs to leave the world; 

And, but the knowledge thou ‘rt pure, 

Would seal thy own destraction sure, 


But ‘tis a task alone to brave 
The cold world's jeers and scorn, 
With not one hand stretched forth to save 
The heart still struggling on; 
Friendless you wander, with no ray 
To cheer thy lone and sunless ray. 


This were enough to make thee fall— 
To have around thy fame 

The heavy, crushing, blackenetpall 
Of slander’s blighted name: 

J think that angels weep to see 

he wrung heart in its misery! 


But though bowed down with bitter woe, 
Yield not to grim despair; 

There is a God to whom all go 
With even woe and care; 

He ‘ll take thee kindly by the hand, 

And lead thee to that * better land."* 


Yer, he'll protect the suffering ones, 
Who, in black sorrow's night, 

Have faith and courage, and who shun 
The path that is not right. 

Have faith and courage—know that he 

From bondage soon will set thee free. 
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TOO MUCH MONEY. 


“Tye next question is, where shall she spe’ 





holidays?” asked Uncle Charles. 


«“ With each of us in turn,” answered Uncle ' 
“No, no; that will unsettle the child’s © 


interposed Uncle David. 


« Better leave her entirely to me, brothers,”’ 
Uncle Henry. ‘My establishment is more 1) 
young girl than any of yours, because T am ne‘ 
a confirmed old bachelor—I do mean to marr) 
day—and you can all come and see her as 0! 
you please.” 
My uncles seemed inclined to agree to t'' 
rangement, when one of the clerks put his he 
door, saying: ‘‘ Lord Colooney wishes to see y:° 
Dobbs.” All four brothers started with a 
ment. 
The conversation which I have just relat 
place in my Uncle Henry’s private office. 8° 
about the room sat my uncles, bald-headed 
built, elderly gentlemen, with heavy wate! 
and projecting stomachs; while I, a slend 
maiden of thirteen, nestled in one corner of ~ 
mous leathern chair. I was timid and te» 
Aunt Flora was just dead; and though Au: 
did not treat me nearly so familiarly as she 
Xerxes, the great Persian cat, still she was 
friend I had had for a long time. 
In came Lord Colooney, a tall old gentler: 
snow-white hair, a handsome colorless fac 
most attractive smile upon his lip. When bh: 
he reminded me of dear papa, and I loved | 
was surprised to see how my uncles—espe: 
cle Henry—bowed down before him. Unc: 
made such obsequious salaams, that I th 
would never come up again, and yet I kne: 
wasimmensely rich, while Lord Colooney “ 
poor. Presently, when these polite salutat’ ~ 
concluded, Lord Colooney called me to him 
ing my hands kindly in his own, asked ifl! . 
he was, and I said: “Yes, you are gr’ 
With this statement he seemed highly p! 
gave me a kiss. 
The five gentlemen then began tot’ 
earnestly and very lengthily, so that altho: 
derstood a good deal that they said, I gr 
weary, and yawned once or twice privily ! 
hand. Uncle John noticed this, and sa‘' 
“You're getting tired, Louisa. Here, Mr 
toke this young lady out for a walk; sho~ 
shops, and buy her something to eat.” 
Mr. Furlong was a bristly-haired, 
personage, very nervous and very apole ‘ 
apologized to me for having left his gl 
great-coat pocket, and also on discoveri’ 
had come out with his pen behind his ear. 
buns anda strawberry-ice at a pastry-cook’ 
he asked me what sort of shops I would 
at. I said I would sooner go into a quiet; 
from the noise of the carriages. So het 
a delightful little churchyard, with house 
it. He remained so silent, that I thoug' 
having to come out with me, and I ask« 
he did not talk? 
- “It’s not my place, miss,” he said h 
talk toa young lady like you. I’m only 
he pronounced the word as if rhymin; 
** while you are grand-daughter to a peer 
and heiress to thirty thousand pounds.” 

“ Thirty thousand pounds! Are you 

** Positive, miss. The governor sent 
the Commons to look at the will.” 

“And who has given me all this mone 

“ Your aunt, Miss Flora Dobbs, miss.” 

By this time Mr. Farlong had overco’ 
ness, and toll me what a clever won 
was, and how she spent all her life in 
lation of house-property. 
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She knew, though Natalie never dreamed of the fact, 
hat he was very fond of the girl he had elevated. 
“hat fatal accident which terminated the poor Woe 
nan’s life—will it ever be known in this world why 
he horse shied and reared as he did, unseating his 
rider? Perhaps not, but a time is coming when the 
‘ecrets of all hearts shall be revealed. Then the 
smooth, deliberate hypocrite shall find all his foils 
\ilhim, Poor naked soul! with not & prop to lean 
‘pon; for what paltry gain was it sold! 
The rich man did not dream that Natalie was gone 
when he sought his daughter the next day. He 
shrewdly suspected that she had driven Natalie to 
his course; for that the girl of her own accord, de- 
ere i in his estimation, menial, almost, would 
‘efuse such an allian 
cake tala ice, seemed to him too utterly ab- 
Bell was alone, practising. She listened to her 
‘ather calmly, appeared to acquiesce in his plans, but 
when she added that Natalie had left the house. the 
\ight before, he was for a time dumb with anger and 
surprise, 
“Left the house!” he cried, white with passion 
‘then itis you have driven her away.” i 
“TI did not wish my father to disgrace himself, it is 
rue;” said Belle, rising as she spoke; “ but still, that 
3 not the reason she left. She never would have 








vith a glass of something that sparkled beside him in 


‘narried you.” 
‘* How do you know that?” 
“T have the best reasons in the world for knowing. 
believe the girl to be ambitious enough to become 
‘our wife if she could not do better—but even if she 
onsented, thinking you might die, it would not be so 
greeable to have Horace marry his father’s widow.” 
“Great heaven, girl! what do you mean?” cried 
Mr. Rentz—his face almost purple. 
“T mean that there has long been an understand- 
‘ng between her and my brother, and Horace may be 
vol enough to marry her. It seems she fascinates 
whoever she has a mind.” 
“Horace!” he cried again, trembling with rage— 
‘the deceitful minx. Are you sure, Belle, what 
‘roof can you give me?” 
“Plenty. «She wears his miniature 3 I found that 
ut quite accidentally—and her refusal of you is 
ransparent enough. She-wants the fortune, and she 
wants the position—but with them a younger and 
more attractive man.” 
Her father paced the floor for a moment, ran his 
ngers through the still luxuriantly locks, and I am 
itraid swore terribly in muttered oaths. He had 

‘ooked to have a little trouble with his daughter, but 

‘ess with Natalie, whom he really loved. Perhaps it 

vas the first pure passion of his miserable life, for 
niserable that life had been, spent in the basest in- 
rigues, and most degrading pleasures. He was rich 
vell spoken of—well connected—but he had lost the 
vnly thing that seemed to promise blessings to his old 
ge. 

“She must come back,” he said at last; and his 
oice was husky, either with passion or with tears. 

* Belle, we must have her back again. We can’t live 

ithout her.” 
“Tcan,” said Belle, quietly, a certain contempt in 
er voice. ‘‘And what would you have her back for 

--to marry Horace?” 

“The heartless jilt!”” he cried between his teeth— 

‘ and she was always so tender on me—the base—de- 

eiving—no, befure Horace shall marry her, I'll 

lisinherit him.” 

“Indeed I would, papa. There’s not the least dan- 
‘er he would marry her under that threat.” 
“You think not?” he queried, eagerly. 

x Not the least. 1 know Horace. He would not 
“ive up a fortune for the handsomest woman living.” 
“ Then I'll act upon that,” muttered the millionaire 
ind forthwith proceeded to his luxurious study. , 
What glorious faces looked down upon him from 
he tinted walls! What marvellous forms of grace! 
‘ome poised on air—others reclining under the ruby 
warmth of the sun, stealing through crimson drape- 
ies, greeted the rich man’s entrance—but neither 
painting nor sculpture attracted him in the mood he 
was then in. His heart, his thoughts, his very soul 

were occupied with but one image. 

“Tl threaten disinheritance,” he said, to himself; 
‘I'll throw him off this scent, he shall give her ap, 
nd then I’ll put out the lure again. If she waute 
vealth—if she wants position she shall have both as 

‘uy wife. And now how to manage her return. 
oubtless she has gone to that little tailor her uncle 
‘rom where I took her. Gad, whata glorious child 
't was! I seemed to sec her destiny then. My heart 
‘ever warmed so to human creature. And she has 
‘uore than fulfilled the promise of womanly loveli- 
tess. Yet, she is not half as beautiful as some wo- 
men I might win. What is it? What gives the 
charm to her face—the grace to her manner? It is 
vonderful—wonderful—and _ old fool though I may 
, Lam not alone. So Horace likes her, the sly dog! 





ll throw him off the scent. It would kill me to see 
her his wife—after all the risks I have run—” his 
heek suddenly paled—he threw his hands distracted- 
y before his face and trembled from head to foot. 
then with a sudden eftort he recovered himself with 
t light exclamation. 

‘* It wont do to think over old times,” he muttered, 
‘the past is gone;” and he steadied his shaking hand 


cut glass decanter. 


(COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS. ] 
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A married mouster said that he lately dreamed 
hat he had an angel by his side, and upon waking 
P found it was nobody but his wife. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


ween eee 
BY MARY RITCHIE, 


When tempest-tossed, with slander's darts 
Around about thee hurled, 

The torn heart turns, and writhes, and smarts, 
And longs to leave the world; 

And, but the knowledge thou ‘rt pure, 

Would seal thy own destruction sure. 


But 'tis a task alone to brave 
The cold world's jeers and scorn, 
With not one hand stretched forth to save 
The heart still struggling on; 
Friendless you wander, with no ray 
To cheer thy lone and sunless ray. 


This were enough to make thee fall— 
To have around thy fame 

The heavy, crushing, blackened pall 
Of slander's blighted name: 

I think that angels weep to see 

The wrung heart in its misery ! 


But though bowed down with bitter woe, 
Yield not to grim despair; 

There is a God to whom all go 
With even woe and care; 

He ‘ll take thee kindly by the hand, 

And lead thee to that “ better land.”’ 


Yer, he'll protect the suffering ones, 
Who, in black sorrow's night, 

Have faith and courage, and who shun 
The path that is not right. 

Have faith and courage—know that he 

From bondage soon will set thee free. 


TOO MUCH MONEY. 


“THE next question is, where shall she spend her 
holidays?” asked Uncle Charles, 

* With each of us in turn,” answered Uncle John. 
“No, no; that will unsettle the child’s mind,” 
interposed Uncle David. 

‘“ Better leave her entirely to me, brothers,” quoth 
Uncle Henry. ‘My establishment is more fit fora 
young girl than any of yours, because I am not quite 
a confirmed old bachelor—I do mean to marry some 
day—and you can all come and see her as often as 
you please.” 

My uncles seemed inclined fo agree to this ar- 
rangement, when one of the clerks put his head in at 
door, saying: “‘ Lord Colooney wishes to see you, Mr. 
Dobbs.” All four brothers started with astonish- 
ment. 

The conversation which I have just related took 
place in my Uncle Henry’s private office. Scattered 
about the room sat my uncles, bald-headed, Dutch- 
built, elderly gentlemen, with heavy watch-chains 
and projecting stomachs; while I, a slender little 
maiden of thirteen, nestled in one corner of an enor- 
mous leathern chair. I was timid and tearful, for 
Aunt Flora was just dead; and though Aunt Flora 
did not treat me ncarly so familiarly as she treated 
Xerxes, the great Persian cat, still she was the only 
friend I had had for a long time. 

In came Lord Colooney, a tall old gentleman with 
snow-white hair, a handsome colorless face, and a 
most attractive smile upon his lip. When he smiled, 
he reminded me of dear papa, and I loved him. I 
was surprised to see how my uncles—especially Un- 
cle Henry—bowed down before him. Uncle Henry 
made such obsequious salaams, that I thought he 
would never come up again, and yet I knew that he 
was immensely rich, while Lord Colooney was very 
poor. Presently, when these polite salutations were 
concluded, Lord Colooney called me to him, and tak- 
ing my hands kindly in his own, asked if I knew who 
he was, and I said: “Yes, you are grandpapa.” 
With this statement he seemed highly pleased, and 
gave me a kiss. 

The five gentlemen then began to tattle very 
earnestly and very lengthily, so that although I un- 
derstood a good deal that they said, I grew rather 
weary, and yawned once or twice privily behind my 
hand. Uncle John noticed this, and said kindly: 
“You're getting tired, Louisa. Here, Mr. Furlong, 
toke this young lady out for a walk; show her the 
shops, and buy her something to eat.” 

Mr. Furlong was a bristly-haired, ltong-legged 
personage, very nervous and very apologetic. He 
apologized to me for having left his gloves in his 
great-coat pocket, and also on discovering that he 
had come out with his pen behind his ear. I had two 
buns anda strawberry-ice at a pastry-cook’s,and then 
he asked me what sort of shops I would like to look 
at. I said I would sooner go into a quiet place, away 
from the noise of the carriages. So he took me into 
a delightful little churchyard, with houses all round 
it. He remained so silent, that I thought he hated 
having to come out with me, and I asked him why 

he did not talk? 

“It’s not my place, miss,” he said humbly, “to 
talk toa young lady like you. I’m only a clerk ”— 

he pronounced the word as if rhyming to Turk— 
“while you are grand-daughter to a peer of the realm, 
and heiress to thirty thousand pounds.” 

“Thirty thousand pounds! Are you sure?” 

“Positive, miss. The governor sent me down to 
the Commons to look at the will.” 

“And who has given me all this money!” 

“Your aunt, Miss Flora Dobbs, miss.” 

By this time Mr. Furlong had overcome his shy- 
ness, and told me what a clever woman my aunt 
was, and how she spent all her life in the accumu- 





“Being a child, you only knew her, miss, as a 
lover of cats, But cats were merely her relaxation. 
Leaseholds, copyholds, ground-rents, and carcasses 
was the business of her life; and she doubled her 
original capital.” 

Mr. Furlong grew gradually more and more com- 
municative, and launched out into such praises of 
my father, that my eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
“Four times,” he said, “ have I had the honor of 
secing the captain. What a fine, ’andsome, manly 
gentleman he was! Free-handed, like most Hirish 
gents, but a perfect nobleman in his ideas. And 
when I heard he was drowned aboard the yacht in 
Cardigan Bay, I took the Bills Receivable out of the 
safe, and looking at the acceptances signed Adam 
Fitzadam, I said with a sigh: ‘Ah, nobody will take 
you up now when you come to maturity!” 

I did not understand this flight of eloquence, but 
it sounded very pathetic; and as Mr. Furlong drew 
his coat-sleeve across his eyes, I wiped away a tear 
or two with my pocket-handkerchief. 

“T think, miss, we had better be returning,” said 
Mr. Furlong. “And, O Miss Fitzadam!” he continued, 
in a heartfelt tone, ‘should it ever be in your power 
—which, doubtless, it will—to ’elp a poor clerk who 
has only a ’underd a year, and an aged relative to 
keep out of that, not to mention an attachment of 
seven years’ standing at Camberwell, but unable to 
be compassed through poverty on both sides, I hope, 
Miss Fitzadam, you wont forget the humble party 
who now addresses you.” 

‘J promise you I will not,” I exclaimed, warmly. 
When we returned to the office, I found that all 
my relatives had left excepting Uncle Henry, who 
was seated alone with Lord Colooney. 

“Well, Louisa,” said my grandfather, ‘we have 
settled our business, and I hope you will approve of 
the arrangement. Your uncles have, in the most 
generous and disinterested manner—I allude espe- 
cially to Mr. Henry Dobbs—waived the natural 
desire they felt to superintend your education. 
They have consented to entrust that duty to my 
unworthy self. I would not have ventured to un- 
dertake the task, but for the confidence which I 
repose in Lady Colooney’s prudence and wisdom.” 
“It’s much the best plan, my lord,” observed 
Uncle Henry: “and I hope your lordship will ex- 
cuse my brother Charles and David for their rude- 
ness. As for John, I knew he would listen to my 
arguments. He always does, my lord. There can’t 
be any question in the matter. We are plain com- 
mercial men, immersed in business, while your 
lordship is hand-in-glove with the world of fashion. 
My nicce’s fortune is held in truss by us four 
brothers, and I hope she may live to adorn such a 
station as your lordship and her ladyship may sco fit 
to bestow upon her.” . 
“Are you satisfied, Louisa?” asked my grand- 
father, with a sweet smile, as he drew me towards 
him. 

“ Quite satisfied,” said I, kissing his cheek. 

Uncle Henry also saluted me, and the interview 
came to an end. 





The Dobbses were a money-making family. My 
great-grandfather, who came up to London with a 
seven-shilling piece and fourpence-half-penny in his 
pocket, left a very pretty fortune to his son. My 
grandfather managed this pretty fortune so cleverly 
that he enlarged it into what was called a “plum ” 
in thosedays. At his death, his “‘ plum ” was divided 
fairly and equitably among four sons and two daugh- 
ters. My uncles, especially Henry and John, had all 
increased their original proportions by assiduous 
industry; and Aunt Flora, as I have shown, followed 
their example, But my mother, who was the child 
of my grandfather’s old age, seemed to be cast ina 
different mould. A year after my grandfather’s death, 
she delivered her fortune, together with her own 
pretty hand, to the unconditional care and keeping 
of the Honorable Adam Fitzadam, Captain in Her 
Majesty’s —th Dragoons, and Lord Colooney’s young- 
est son. My prudent uncles disapproved of the 
match; and Aunt Flora was very angry indeed at 
Louisa’s sentimental folly in marrying the younger 
son of a pauper peer (my respected aunt seems to 
have relished this bit of alliteration, for I find it re- 
peated seven times in her correspondence of that 
period.) But what did my mother care? She was 
a high-spirited willful young lady, and she loved Cap- 
tain Fitzadam’s little finger better than the corporal 
substance of all her brothers and sisters put together. 
I don’t wonder that she loved my father, for he was 


amost lovable man. And such a hand man, 


again. Some said the vessel made too much water, 
others hinted that there was too much champagne 
on board. Whatever was the cause, the Norah 
Creina foundered off the Caernarvonshire coast, and 
though everybody else escaped in the boat, my poor 
father, who was a most excellent swimmer, was 
drowned. 

I have only a confused recollection of what follow- 
ed. Our nice house seems to have been transported 
by some magic influence into a back-street in Dublin, 
the garden had shrunk into a shabby yard, and ma- 
madid not look so pretty as she used to look. She 
had pale cheeks and red eyes; and after my little 
brother was born (of course he was called Adam), she 
stayed in bed a good deal. We had a great many 
visitors, but they were mostly disagreeable people, 
who used to have long conferences with Norah in the 
passage, and never got any further—except one man, 
“a very nice man with a dirty face, who was always in 
the kitchen, and who taught me how to make garden- 
nets. He told me his name was Mr. Bailiff. 1 sus- 
pect we were very poor at that time; but mama 
declared that she would not ask her brothers and'sis- 
ter to help her, because they had been so unkind 
about Captain Fitzadam. At last mama grew very. 
ill, and then Aunt Fiora came over from England 
with two pet cats in a basket. Mr. Bailiff went 
away, and the dinners became much nicer than they 
used to be. But mama had no appetite for the nice 
dinners; she got paler and weaker every day, and 
when little Adam died in teething, she soon followed 
him. The interval was really longer; but, to my 
childish recollection, the great black box and the 
little black box seem to have been carried out of the 
house on the same day. 

Nobody troubled themselves about me in those days 
except Aunt Flora, and even she was only distantly 
kind when I came home for the holidays. But when 
Aunt Flora died, and left me all her property (except 
five hundred pounds devised for the purpose of 
founding a Refuge for the Stray Cats of St. George’s, 
BI bury), Ik quite an important personage. 
My uncles vied, as I have shown, for the honor of 
entertaining me; and my grandfather, who had 
hitherto remained contentedly ignorant of my exis- 
tence, carried me away with him to Paris. Lady 
Colooney, his second wife, who had a large family of 
her own, received me very graciously, which was not 
surprising; for, by a private arrangement with Uncle 
Henry, the whole interest of my thirty thousand 
pounds was paid quarterly to my grandfather, and 
constituted a very pleasant ‘addition to the preca- 
rious income which he derived from his heavily- 
mortgaged property in Connaught. But far greater 
luck was in store for me. Withina few years, my 
Uncle Henry died, without even accomplishing his 
long-intended marriage, and left me the whole of his 
fortune—more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Uncle John, who during life had always 
followed his stronger-minded brother’s example, 
imitated him by dying a few months later, and be- 
queathing me seventy thousand pounds, Thus, a 
girl who, only a few years before, was left a penniless 
orphan, found herself, at the age of seventeen, worth 
at least three hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 

I felt rather vexed than pleased at the amazing 
iucrease of my wealth. Thirty thousand pounds was 
a very nice sum to marry with, but ten times that 
amount was a burden and an annoyance. I did not 
forget my old acquaintance, Mr. Furlong, who had 
been thrown out of employment by my Uncle Henry’s 
death. I should have liked to have given him a 
thousand pounds (a mere drop out of the ocean of 
my riches), just to enable him to marry his Camber- 
well sweetheart comfortably; but Lady Colooney, to 
whom I mentioned the matter, talked so solemnly of 
the responsibilities of people of property, declaring 
that my gift would be the ruin of a well-conducted 
and industrious young man, that I was forced to 
content myself by recommending him to my uncles 
Charles and David. They were now in partnership 
together, and wishing to oblige their powerful ward, 
made Mr. Furlong their chief-clerk. 

The Colooneys benefited immensely by my im- 
proved fortunes. My grandfather, who used to live 
in a poorly-furnished appartement, who dined, when 
not invited elsewhere, at a modest restaurant, and 
who had much ado to keep the second family with 
which Lady C. presented him decently attired, now 
came over to England, and lived in a style consistent 
with his grand-daughter’s riches. He took a sump- 
tuous Bétgravian mansion, and gave grand enter- 
tainments. One son entered the Guards, another 
b a gentleman-commoner at Oxford, while my 








too! Such a noble figure, such beautiful blue eyes, 
and such waving brown hair! Full of fun and frolic; 
and on wet days—which are not uncommon in the 
west of Ireland—he would play Puss-in-the-corner 
with mama and me, and Norah the nurse, as if he 
had been only six years old. But he had some pecu- 
liarities. He fancied, as was very natural for a young 
Irish gentleman, that my mother’s sixteen thousand 
pounds was sixteen thousand a year. So kept apack 
of hounds, and ran horses at the races, and bought 
a yacht, and entertained his friends royally. Mama 
and I often accompanied bim on board the yacht, and 
I used to help to pull up what are called the signal- 
halyards with my little feeble hands. How well I 
recollect one especial day on Kingstown Pier! My 
father, in his straw hat and blue jacket, looking 
every inch a sailor-king, wanted my mother to cross 
over with him to Cardigan Bay. But she declined, 
because her health was just then a little delicate. 
So he and two jovial bachelor friends went together, 
and we watched them waving their hats as they 


aunts (it seems funny to call them aunts, for they 
were girls of my own age,) astonished the world by 
the brilliancy and variety of their toilets. As for 
myself, I ought to have been very happy, for my 
grandfather treated me with the most charming 
politeness, Lady Colooney was honey-sweet; all the 
family arrangements were made to depend on my 
sovereign will and pleasure. But I soon began to 
feel the disadvantages of great wealth; I became as 
notorious as if I had committed a murder. The 
newspapers chronicled my movements in a very 
special manner. I had a little Court Circular all to 
myself. As for begging-letter writers, from clergy- 
men wanting to build new churches, down to car- 
penters who had just lost their tool-chests in a fire, 1 
should have been inundated with them, had not 
Lady Colooney (an admirable manager in this respect) 
kept them off. Even in society, I was gazed at 
rather unpleasantly. People seemed to wonder that 


ordinarily plain. 


Then I was never suffered to bo 
alone. Should the other members of the family quit 
the room in which I was sitting, a confidential gov- 
erness or trustworthy friend would glide in, as if by 
magic. Did I retire for half an hour’s solitude to my 
boudoir, there was always a lady’s maid seated in 
the antechamber. I complained to Lady Colooney 
about it, and she answered me quite frankly. ‘ My 
dearest Louisa,” she said solemnly, ‘in your position 
it is absolutely necessary. Your great fortune com- 
pels us to treat you almost as if you were a royal 
personage. You are young and inexperienced; you 
have no idea, my sweet child, what snares and traps 
beset the path of an heiress.” I knew what this meant 
in plain English—it meant that there were plenty of 
people ready to run away with me against my will; 
and that those charmingly-polite tradesmen who 
come to show to us wealthy folks lace, old. china, 
and diamond bracelets, might possibly be unscru- 
pulous heiress-hunting adventurers, I dreamed one 
night that two villains, disguised as washerwomen, 
carried me off in a clothes-basket, and held me to ran- 
som in some dreadful garret for a hundred thousand 
pounds. 

One thing was soon settled, that I was to marry a 
duke. Unfortunately, there were only six disenga- 
ged dukes, and I did not care for any of them. But 
Lady Colooney convinced me that I must either 
marry a man as wealthy as myself, or else a man of 
exalted rank. Any other match, she said, would be 
degrading to a person in my pocition. ‘‘ Heigh-ho!” 
I used tosay to myself, when watching some poor 
milliner or governess tripping along the streets all 
alone and unprotected, ‘‘ who would wish to be rich? 
I am kept under the strictest surveillance, and treat- 
ed like a superfir:> ticket-of-!eave man. I am weary 
of perpetual deference and adulation. I should en- 
joy a good wholesome scolding, such as Norah used 
to administer. Now, nobody scolds me, and nobody 
loves me. I am merely an animated ‘ Koh-i-noor ;’ 
something which every one regards with intense 
watchfulness and anxiety.” 

Conceive a young lady with three hundred and 
fifty thgusand pounds in love! It sounds ridiculous, 
but it was true. Moreover, it was secret, unrecipro- 
cated love. I met him several times in society, and 
I first took an interest in him because he talked to 
me with frankness and freedom. The young men 
generally were so tiresomely amiable, or else so shy 
and diffident, I suppose’ on account of my unlucky 
wealth, that I could not tolerate them. But Captain 
Ratcliffe seemed totally indifferent to my bank treas- 
ures, and treated me as a young lady whose society 
he preferred for her own sake. I told Lady Colooney 
this, and that he actually scoldcd me (I forget what 
for, but the sensation was very pleasant). She re- 
plied that I little knew the ing of the li 
heart, and that Captain Ratcliffe’s blunt sincerity 
was far more suspicious than the most fulsome adu- 
lation. * But, my child,” says she, “you must not 
dream of him for a moment. He is a man of good 
family, but utterly poor. He has only his staff-ap- 
pointment (worth about four hundred a year) and 
his captain’s pay, with a prospect of ten thousand 
pounds when his mother dies. You might as well 
think of marrying the hall-porter.” I afterwards 
regretted that I had displayed my penchant so trans- 
parently to her acute ladyship, for by some Machia- 
vellian contrivance (as I thought at the time), she 
managed that we should nolonger meet. Wherever 
we went, to dinner-parties, fetes, or ‘‘drums,” I 
looked anxiously for my captain’s tall figure, but he 
remained invisible. 

One day, while I was meditating about Captain 
Ratcliffe, and wondering whether, on further ac- 
quaintance, he could possibly separate me from my 
detestable money-bags, and love me for my own sake 
—while I was thus building a day-dream, and sip- 
ping an afternoon cup of tea in company with my 
grandfather and his wife, Lord Colooney suddenly 
set down his tea-cup, uttered a diplomatic h—m, and 
then addressed me in the following alarming lan- 
guage: 

* Louisa, my dear, 1am growing old, and you are 
nearly nineteen.”—Two undeniable facts, and of a 
sufficiently prosaic character, but to me very terrify- 
ing, for I guessed what was coming next.—* I should 
much like, and so would Lady Colooney (she was 
only forty-seven, and did not care to be addressed as 
grandmama); ‘“ we should much like, my dear, to 
see you engaged to some honorable and respectable 
man. You will perhaps hereafter appreciate much 
more than at present, the labors and anxieties which 
we have both undergone on your behalf. You are 
probably scarcely aware of the responsibilities at- 
taching to the guardianship of a young person 
whom Providence has blessed so bountifully.” 

“Jn fact, my dear Louisa,” interposed Lady 
Colooney, who began to perceive that her worthy 
lord was becoming a little prosy, “‘many overtures 
have been made for the honor of yourhand. We 
desired to consult your happiness, and that alone, 
and we have been compelled to reject them all.” 

“Has Captain-—Ratcliffe,” I asked, stammering 
and blushing, “said anything to you, Lady Co- 
looney?” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” answered my grand- 
father’s wife, almost sternly. ‘The offers I speak 
of, were from persons of far higher position; but at 
length a proposal has been made from a quarter 
which Lord Colooney and myselfconsider unexcep- 
tionabie.” 

“ One of the six dukes?” I asked rather pertly. 








a girl who had suddenly become a millionaire should 








lation of house-property. 

















hoisted mama’s private flag. We never saw him 


sex were disappointed to find that 1 was not extra- 


look like any one else, and I think some of my own | 


“You are right, Louisa,” replied Lady Colooney, 
smothering any resentment which she might feel at 
| my manner: “it is one of the six dukes.” 
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“T hope not the Duke of Cockermouth, that gouty 
old creature?” 

“No, my love. A most excellent, highly-prin- 
cipled young man—only three years older than 
yourself.” 

“ Barnstaple?” : 

“Yes, the Duke of Barnstaple. He is not rich; 
so that, as Colooney has very pointedly observed, 
your wealth will gracefully gild his coronet; but he 
has sufficient to prevent people from saying that he 
married fur money. You will be a nice, snug, com- 
fortable couple, with, I should say, about twenty-five 
thousand ayear. Nota large income for a duke, but 
an income which a prudent young man like Barn- 
staple will, I am sure, find sufficient.” 


I could not help smiling to hear Lady Colooney 
talk so glibly about twenty-five thousand a year, 
wien I remembered that in her Parisian troisieme 
etage days, she did her own marketing, and was 
reckoned such a keen bargainer, that the Dames des 
Halles fied at her approach. 

“ Well, Louisa, what do you think of it?” asked 
my grandfather. 

“IT don’t know what to think of it,’ I answered 
coolly; ‘I suppose I must marry somebody, if I 
don’t wish to ripen into a millionaire old maid; and, 
after all, dukes are a very respectable body of men. 
But do you think, Lady Colooney,” I added with 
some hesitation, ‘‘that the duke can possibly feel 
any—any—regard for me?” ; 

“*My love,” she said, kissing me aftectionately, 
and shedding a tear as she did so, which rolled down 
my neck, and disconcerted me extremely, “ you shall 
hear from his own lips to-morrow; he is coming to 
dine with us.” 

I often used to wonder, as I sat before the glass, 
while Euphemia was busy adorning me for the 
evening sacrifice, whether I was really nice-looking. 
I could not trust my own eyes; they were sure to be 
partial, and I could not get an opinion from any one 
else. If I questioned Euphemia, she burst into a 
subdued little lady’s-maiden laugh, and beginning: 
‘Dear me, miss,” would pour forth a wishy-washy 
flood of palpable flattery. Now, 1 think an” heiress 
has more right to be anxious about her looks than 
any one else, for if she is pretty, somebody may pos- 
sibly forget her bank securities, and fall in love with 
her beauty; whereas, if she is a fright, she may be 
nearly certain that her cash, and her cash only, is 
the object of the false swain’s worship. 

Of course, I was anxious to look well that evening 
when the duke was coming—I should not be a woman 
if 1 had not. Besides, it was to be a most private 
testival. Nobody but my grandfather, Lady Colooncy, 
myself, and the future husband. At a large dinner- 
party, one may escape notice; but when there are 
only four people at table, you can, without any star- 
ing or breach of politeness, examine every item of 
your neighbors’ dress, features, and expression. Well, 
the duke arrived, and we all stood quietly at the 
drawing-room windows admiring the sunset, which, 
for a London exhibition of the kind, was quite a 
gorgeous affair; then at a quarter to nine we went 
down to dinner—Lord and Lady Colooney at the head 
and foot of the table, and his grace and myself op- 
posite each other. The old folks prattled very pleas- 
antly to make up for the young folks’ silence. I 
suspect both of us youthful persons were sadly dis- 
trait. Iknew what the duke had come for, and I 
wondered whether he suspected that I knew. He 
was really very nice-looking—about the middle height, 
with a fair, fresh, open face, and little downy whis- 
kers just budding on his cheeks. Rather given to 
blushing, but that, perhaps, was because I sat oppo- 
site him. He talked with the utmost naturalness 
and modesty, and was certainly as pleasant a speci- 
men of a “bloated aristocrat”? as I have ever 
encountered. 

The conversation during dinner was utterly trivial 
and uninteresting; but at dessert, Lord Colooney 
began to speak of the prospects of the forthcoming 
grouse-season in Scotland. 

“I've got a letter to-day,” said the duke, “that 
makes me rather despise grouse-shooting, or even 
deer-stalking. Read that, Colooney.” My grand- 
futher raised his glasses, and read the passage indi- 
cated. ‘I had the honor of putting a bullet into 
the skull of the old lion, while the sheik and his 
followers settled the lioness. I mean wo bring the 
cubs home, and if your Grace will open a menagerie 
at Dulverton Manor, shall have much pleasure in 
presenting them to you.” 

“Only fancy, Miss Fitzadam!” said the duke; 
“this glorious sport is within a week’s journey of 
where we are now sitting—in the Atlas Mountains. 
Captain Ratcliffe’s a lucky fellow.” 

“Is that Captain Ratcliffe of the —th regiment?” 
I asked, coloring. 

“Yes. Do you know him? Capital fellow—splen- 
did shot, and good horseman.” 

“*We know him very slightly,” interposed Lady 
Colooney, who had observed my blushes. 

We ladies now rose from the table, and left the 
gentlemen to that curt enjoyment of their wine, 
which is sanctioned by modern habits. On reaching 
the drawing-room, Lady Colooney again kissed my 
cheek, murmuring as she did so, ‘* My child, no 
wonder you feel agitated,” (for a girl of nineteen, 
who was about to encounter a proposal, I felt re- 


(this was the butler) “the most stringent orders to 
admit no one to the drawing-room for twenty minutes. 





Presently the gentlemen came up stairs, and I 
began to feel really nervous, especially when my 
ted grandfather, muttering some indistinct 
remark about an important letter on his dressing- 
table, left the room. Her ladyship brought a vol- 
ume of eighteenth-century caricatures for the duke 
to look at, in my company of course, and then she 
also slid imperceptibly out of the room. I did not 
dare look up, nor did I hear her go, yet I knew that 
she had gone, and that I and the man who wished 
to make me his wife were left alone together. I felt 
so silly and so shy, and was so certain that the duke 
must notice an enormous blush which seemed to 
spread from my forehead to my shoulders, that I 
kept on staring at one sketch without uttering a 
word. 

* You seem struck with that drawing, Miss Fitz- 
adam,” said the duke. 

“No—yes, that is—I beg your grace’s pardon—I" 
was thinking how familiar the hooped dress seems 
to the eye. It gives the picture quite a modern 
look.” 

“Exactly,” replied his grace. Then with an 
altered air, and a flurried tone of voice, he con- 
tinued, after looking up from the sketch-book; 
“Miss Fitzadam, I perceive that your grandfather 
and grandmother (I beg your pardon, I mean Lady 
Colooney,) happen to be both out of the room. 
May I take the opportunity to say a few words to 
you on a subject which deeply concerns my future 
happiness?”’ * 

The poor young man delivered this sentence with 
wonderful glibness; I have no doubt he had learned 
it by heart, like a maiden-speech for the House; but 
after it, he broke into a succession of short spasmodic 
ejaculations, of which I can recollect very little, for 
I was myself quite pale, and much more frightened 
than I had expected to be. But he said something 
of this sort: 

“Admired you immensely, Miss Fitzadam, the 
first moment I saw you—’Fraid you think I’m too 
young—fault I shall amend every year, ha! ha!— 
ought to marry—man in my position—never seen 
any girl—any one, I mean—like so well—if you'll 
take me, Miss Fitzadam, do all I can to make you a 
happy wife.” 

He looked so mo“est and yet so manly as he said 
these words, that my heart was touched, and the 
tears gathered in myeyes. ‘ Perhaps he really loves 
me,” I thought. Then I told him how sudden the 
proposal had been, that he must excuse me from 
saying either “‘ yes” or “no” at present; that we 
must see more of each other; and that ina few 
months— 

The duke evidently took all this to mean “ yes,” 
for he interrupted my broken utterances by respect- 
fully kissing my hand, and then (1 suppose Lipthorpe 
gave the signal) my grandfather re-entered the room 
in the most hypocritically- ned , fol- 
lowed by Lady Colooney, who, as if her whole soul 
was devoted to prints, exclaimed vivaciously, ‘“‘ Duke, 
I’ve found the second volume of the caricatures!’ 
And indeed one of Mr. Lipthorpe’s myrmidons 
brought it inon a tray, and so ended the proposal 
scene. 











Of course the wedding-engagement (for such it 
became) of two such great personages as his Grace 
of Barnstaple and myself soon got mysteriously 
hinted at in the fashionable newspapers. Months 
passed away; Seymour and I (I give his Christian 
name) saw more of each other, and liked each other 
better for the increased acquaintance. The season 
came toanend. Seymour went to the moors, and 
my grandfather and his wife accompanied me on a 
visit to a certain Mrs. Lomax, an vld widow lady in 
Devonshire. 

They were rather late risers in that house, and 
the postman used to arrive before we descended to 
breakfast. One morning as I was coming down 
stairs, I was surprised to overhear Mrs. Lomax, 
who was usually a lethargic person, saying in an 
excited tone of voice to one of the servants, ‘* Have 
you taken the letters to Miss Fitzadam’s room?” 

* No, ma’am.” 

“Give them to me then—give them to me; she 
must on no account have them.” 

What could be the matter? I entered the break- 
fast-parlor, and found Lady Colooney seated on the 
sofa, sobbing hysterically; while my grandfather 
stood at the mantelpiece, his face deadly pale, and 
an open letter in his hand. 

“My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Lomax, hurriedly, 
* you had better not come in just now. Take her to 
her room, do, poor creature,” she said, addressing 
another old lady, a tall venerable-looking personage, 
‘while I attend to the Colooneys.” 

I did not know the lady—a Mrs. Ratcliffe—who led 
me gently yet forcibly up stairs, for she was a visitor, 
who, being as early in her habits as Mrs. Lomax was 
late, had come tive-and-twenty miles by railway 
that morning. 

I was terribly agitated. ‘Tell me, I beg you, 
madam,” I said, as soon as I reached my room, 
‘what is the matter?” 

“T really do not know,” replied the visitor kindly. 
“Thad scarcely taken off my bonnet when the post 
arrived, and Lord and Lady Colooney immediately 
became so deeply affected.” 

* One of their children must be ill or dead. Please 
inquire for me; I must know, dear Mrs.—” 

* Ratcliffe,” said the old lady quietly, and left the 
room. 

That name sent a chill through my heart, for 
which I felt ashamed. I had reason to be ashamed, 
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“ Perhaps,” I thought, ‘some terrible accident on 
the moors has—” 

“Itis neither death nor illness,” said Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, as she quietly re-entered the room. 

**Thank God! thank God!’ [ exclaimed. 

“But as regards yourself, they tell me it is worse 
news than that.” 

“Worse than that! 
that?” 

“ Miss Fitzadam, you have two uncles, mercantile 
men?” 

* Yes, Uncles Charles and David; what of them?” 

“Last year they took another partner into their 
business.” 

“Well?” 

“My dear young lady, he led them into enormous 
speculations; they lost severely, and in trying to 
save themselves from failure, have misappropriated 
almost all your property.” 

“And is that all, dear Mrs. Ratcliffe? I am so 
happy; I—” 

But the excitement was too much for me, and I 
fainted away. 


What can be worse than 





The Duke of Barnstaple (I must cease to call him 
Seymour) wrote me a very hand , 2 bl 
letter, saying that no reverse of fortune would induce 
him to recall his declaration; but I fancied I could 
trace in its sentences a tone of coldness and restraint, 
so I replied bluntly, that unless he were certain he 
could love me fur my own sake, we had better break 
off the engagement. Some third party (a friend of 
the duke’s) then intervened, and began a long cor- 
respondence with Lady Colooney. The end of it was 
that the compact was dissolved, to my great content- 
ment. But O, you can’t conceive the buoyancy o¢ 
my spirits when I found that I was reduced to com- 
fortable poverty! When the bankrupts’ estate was 
wound up, I received five thousand pounds, and 
perhaps one of these days I shall get a turther divi- 
dend. Then I went down to the city in great state 
in a common street-cab, and called at my uncles’ 
counting-house. Anxiety and disgrace had turned 
them into two shrunken old men. They looked at me 
as if I had been a ghost. 

“Uncles Charles and David,” I said heartily, “I 
have come to thank you.”’ 

At these words they stared at me with open 
mouths. 

“For losing my fortune. Nature did not intend 
me for arich woman. That three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds was a terrible burden. I am now 
comfortably poor, and thoroughly happy.” 

1 believe they thought 1 was crazy. At last Uncle 
Charles ventured to speak. 

“You recollect that clerk, Louisa, that took you 
to the pastry-cook’s six years ago?” 

“ Of course I do; why, I recommended him to you.” 

“Ah! so you did,” groaned Uncle Charles. “My 
memory’s failing. Well, that clerk was the cause of 
our ruin. He was what they call an enterprising 
man. We took him into partnership, and—” 

“He has landed us in Basinghall street,” said 
Uncle David. 

“As far as Iam concerned,” I said, “Mr. Furlong 
has my fulland free forgiveness. But let me ask 
one question, Did he ever marry the Camberwell 
lady?” 

“He did, and it was her love of dress and gayety 
that tirst set him speculating.” 

“ How hard it is to do good in this world!” I 
murmured. 

To conclude. Uncles Charles and David are on 
their legs again, doing a small safe business, such as 
betits two old bachelors of sixty-five. Mr. Furlong 
is in America. As for myself, 1 made great friends 
with Mrs. Ratclifie, and in the course of our ac- 
quaintance discovered a secret. The secret was, 
that I had made a deep impression on her son months 
before, but as he did not dare to propose to a mil- 
lionaire, he determined to deaden his grief by slaying 
lions in Algeria. You. may conceive that what I 
confided in return to Mrs. Ratcliffe was of so en- 
couragiug a nature, that after a while Captain Rat- 
cliffe spoke to me himself on the subject; and the 
end of it is that we mean to cast in our [ot together, 
and become one of the happiest couples in Honey- 
moonshire. 








ANECDOTE OF ERSKINE. 


Lord Erskine, when somewhat young at the bar, 
was engaged in the following case. An old gentleman 
had died ata village inn, and a will was produced, by 
which all his property was left to an attorney not in 
the most distant way related to the testator. The 
widow of the gentleman in question was left in des- 
titution with a large family. In vain did she solicit 
the attorney to assist her in providing for herself and 
family. The matter soon became tke subject of gen- 
eral conversation, and means were provided to en- 
able the widow to contest the validity of the will, on 
the ground of the testator’s incapacity to make a 
bequest at the time. Erskine was retained for the 
widow, and successfully advocated his client’s cause. 
In the course of the trial the defendant brought for- 
ward, as evidence to show the testator was in « fit 
state of mind to make and execute the will, witnesses 
who swore they had seen the testator playing at cards, 
“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said Erskine, “ it certainly 
appears that the old gentleman had been played 
with; how far this is a test of his sanity will be for 
you to determine. Yes, he played at cards—probably 





he might play aking, or a queen, or an ace; but gen- 
' tlemen of the jury, before you leave the box, I think 
that I shall be able to point out the party who play- 


for the next instant I was thinking of Seymour. | ed the KNAVE in this business.” 





BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


JOHN PAUL JONES, 

THE brave naval commander of the American 
Revolution, was born at Arbingland, in the parish of 
Kirkbean, Scotland, July 6th, 1747. His father, John 
Paul, followed the vocation of a gardener. At the 
age of tweive the son was apprenticed to a trader 
engaged in commercial business with America, and 
his first voyage was to Virginia, where an elder 
brother was engaged in trade at Irredericksburg. 
Upon the failure of his employer, he took the posi- 
tion of chief mate of a vessel engaged in the West 
India trade. Upon the death of the chief officers he 
took command of the vessel and carried her safe into 
port. The owners satistied of his capacity gave him 
the command ofa vessel bound to the West Indies; 
at the expiration of this voyage he went to London, 
and in 1777 was engaged in the West India trade. 

In 1773, in consequence of the death of his brother, 
he proceeded to Virginia, where he added the name 
of Jones to his baptismal name, and settled upon 
the estate formerly belonging to his brother. On the 
organization of the infant navy of the United States, 
in 1775, John Paul Jones was commissioned by the 
continental congress as first lieutenant, and was 
ordered for duty on board of the flag-ship Alfred, 
Commodore Esek Hopkins. In the first engage- 
ment of our fleet, an attack upon the island of New 
Providence, Jones showed much bravery, and upon 
the return of the vessel to the United States he was 
appointed to the command of the Providence, a ves- 
sel carrying twelve guns and seventy men, in which 
he sailed on various expeditions. During his cruise 
he took sixteen prizes. 

In 1777, he was appointed to the command of the 
Ranger, and in November of that year he sailed for 
the coast of France, capturing two British vessels on 
the way, and arrived at Nantes in one month from 
his departure from America. 

In April, 1778, he sailed from Brest for a cruise on 
the British coast. It was on this occasion that he 
landed at Whitehaven, where he captured two forts 
with thirty cannon, and set on fire with his own 
hands one of the vessels in the harbor. He atter- 
warts sailed for the coast of Scotland, with the in- 
tention of seizing the Earl of Selkirk, at St. Mary’s 
Isle. Ascertaining that the earl was not at home, 
he was intending to leave quietly, but his officers 
and men were not disposed to leave without some 
plunder. Jones remonstrated against any proceed- 
ing of the kind, but at last consented that they should 
demand the family plate. This they did under the 

1 of his lieut , who introduced himself 
to Lady Selkirk, while she was at breaktust. Hoe 
made known his wishes, and the plate was collected 
by the butler and delivered to them. Shortly after 
Jones determined to restore the plate taken by his 
men from Lady Selkirk, and upon his return to Brest, 
having captured the frigate Drake, carrying two guns 
more than the Ranger, which vessel he carried safe- 
ly into that port, he addressed from thence a letter 
to Lady Selkirk full of gallantry, reciting his victo- 
ries in the Ranger, and expressing his intention of 
purchasing the plate belonging to the family and re- 
turning it at his own expense. Some years after he 
was enabled to do this, and it was all returned as it 
was taken, the very tea leaves which were in the tea- 
urn when taken from the breakfast-table of Lady 
Selkirk still remaining in it. 

The reputation of Paul Jones for bravery and gal- 
lant conduct while in command of the Ranger, gave 
him great eclat at the French court. He remained 
in France endeavoring to raise a fleet of vessels 
through the assistance of the French government, 
while his vessel the Ranger sailed for America. Five 
vessels were obtained, jointly equipped and officered, 
of which Paul Jones was to have the command. In 
compliment to Doctor Franklin, who was at that 
time our minister at the court of France, Jones call- 
ed his vessel the “ 3on Homme Richard,” in remem- 
brance of the well-known proverbs of Doctor Frank- 
lin, written under the name of *‘ Poor Richard.” 

On the fourteenth of Augusi, 1779, he set sail with 
his squadron. His ship, the ‘‘ Bon Homme Richard,” 
was an old vessel and quite unseaworthy, and her 
crew were composed mostly of foreigners, the Amer- 
icans being much the smaller portion. 

On the twenty-fourth of September, 1779, off Flam- 
borough Head, he fell in with the English fleet trom 
the Baltic, protected by two British vessels of war, 
the Serapis, of 44 guns, aud the Countess of Scar- 
borough, of 20 guns. The fight which took place 
between the Serapis and the Bun Houwme Richard is 
oue of the most remarkable naval engagements on 
record. The vessels were in sight of Scarborough 
and Flamborough Head; the fight was by moonlight, 
and the sea pertectly calm; hundred of spectators 
were anxiously watching the movements of the ves- 
sels ; the engag t ed at half-past seven. 
The Serapis was a well-furnished man-of-war, and 
greatly superior to Jones's vessel, which soon became 
much shattered by the heavy fire of the Serapis. 
Jones in an attempt to bring his vessel in a position 
to rake his antagonist came into collision. His at- 
tempt to board the Serapis was repulsed. When the 
British commander asked if he hal surrendered, 
although the decks of the Bon Homme Richard were 
slippery with blood, his ship on fire, his guns dis- 
mounted, and his culors shot away, Paul Jones, with 
an immortal heroism, kept up the battle! “ Do you 
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markably cool;) ‘but I can judge of your sensations 
by my own. It will soon be over, Louisa,” (Lady 
C. spoke as if it was a tooth), “and everything is 
arranged. Colooney will slip quietly out of the room ; 
I shall presently follow; and I shall give Lipthrope ” 
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to the Havana. 











she was thought to be sinking. 
numbered nearly a hundred, were placed at the 
pumps to prevent her from going down. Both ves- | 
sels were on fire, and at half-past ten o’clock the 
Serapis struck her colors. The Bon Homme Richard | 
was 80 disabled, that she could not be saved from 
sinking; her men and prisoners were put on board 
of the Serapis, and on the day following the fight she 


The loss of the Bon Homme Richard was one hun- 
dred and fifty, nearly one half of all the men she had 
engaged. The loss of the Serapis was one hundred 
and seventeen in killed and wounded. 

The Pallas in the meantime had captured the 
Countess of Scarborough, and both vessels were taken 
to Holland, where Paul Jones received the most 
enthusiastic greeting, at Amsterdam, and a brilliant 
entertainment on his arrival at Paris. 
king, Louis XVL., presented him with a magnificent 
gold-mounted sword. 
sailed for America and arrived at Philadelphia on 
the eighteenth of February, 1781. Congress passed 4 
complimentary resolution for bis resolute bravery, 
voted him a gold medal, and gave him permission t 
accept trom the French king the Cross of the Orde: 
of Military Merit. 
dressed him a congratulatory letter complimentin, 
his bravery on the occasion. 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, superintending th: 
building of a frigate for Congress, The followin 
letter, trom the original, was addressed to Hecto 
McNeil, who was actively engaged, and held a re 
sponsible situation during General Benedict A: 
nold’s memorable expedition 
1775—6. According to a resolution of Congress, O: 
tober, 1776, Hector McNeil stuod third on the list « 
naval captains, being preceded only by James Nich 
olson and John Manley. 


- 
surrender?” asks the British commander, when he 
saw thatthe colors of the Bon Homme Richard were 
shotaway. Waving his sword, Paul Jones cried out, 
“ No, Ihave not begun to fight!” 

The ships separating, were again brought in posi- 
tion for a broadside encounter. Paul Jones, knowing | 
the superior force of the Serapis, was determined to 
board her. The ships became entangled side by side, 
so near that the guns of the opposing vessels touched 

: each other. Every discharge did terrible execution 
on the Bon Homme Richard, which was so great that 


His prisoners, who 


The French 


Shortly after Paul Jones 


General Washington, also, ad 


In October, 1781, he wa 


against Quebec, i 


** Cape Francois, April 26, 1783. 


“After a variety of storms on the cpast of Americ: 
in which, while we endeavored without success fir 
to join the ships-of-war from Portsmouth, and th: 
the Fantasque from Rhode Island, having separate | 
from our convey, the squadron arrived on the coa 
There we learned that Admiral Ho 
was off the harbor with sixteen ships of the lin 
Having cruised and practised the Tactic Navale « 
Porto Rico for a week, we took under convoy pa’ 
of a fleet of storeships—arrived in the port of + 
Johns from France, and steered to the southward b 
tween Porto Rico and the Mora. We found at Poi’ 
Cabello the two ships, L’Auguste, and le Pluton fre 
Portsmouth, and all the rest of the squadron arriv: 
afterwards, except the Bourgougne of 74 guus tl 
was totallylost on the coast with two hundred of | 4 
officers and men. ‘The transports, also, at last « 
rived, except a few that bore away for this islar 
and one that was lost on little Curacoa. We 
mained at Porto Cabello to refit till the 5th of t! 
month, and then sailed for this port, having a 1! 
days befure received by a frigate trom France 
glorious and agreeable news of 4 general pew 
We found the Spanish squadron here, they he 
ing learned the news of peace at Porto Rico, 'T' 
squadron of Spain and the army are ordered 
France; that of Spain with their army are orde: 


“1 embark to-night in a vessel bound for Phila: ' 
phia. Ishall be happy to hear from you on my 
rival there, and to be favored with your opinion 
the present situation, and the most prudent measv - 
to be adopted for the first three years respecting 
formation of our marine, both as to officers, and 1 
ulations, as well as materials and building, etc 
have not been idle since I saw you, but lave collec’ 
many ideas on the subject. 
acceptable service at Philadelphia, you will ava'' 
the occasion of my being there; and if you pl 
you will mention what is done with my horser 
pray you present my respectful compliments to - 
McNeil and your young ladies. Accept my cou, 
ments that the position of public affairs will 
enable you to reclaim and withdraw your interest t. 
Canada, and be assured that no circumstance ( 
concerns you is to me indifferent. 
pleasure to know I have been treated with pei 
and uncommon kindness by all the admirals, , 
; erals and other officers of the fleet and army. “: 
your friend and servant, 

“Hector McNeil, Esq., Boston,” 


If L can render you 


It will give . 


J. PAUL Joni 


Shortly after, he returned to Paris, to claim 
pensation for the prizes which he had captured 
sent into France. 
delayed, but on the conclusiun of the business 4 
sun was paid over to him. 
ica in 1787, the gold medal ordered by the contin 
congress to be struck in honor of his extraord 
exploits, was presented to him, and 4 commend: 
letter to Louis XVI., King of France, into + 
service he was desirous to enter. 
in November, 1781; on his arrival in Paris, he 
invited to enter into the Russian service wit! 
rank of rear admiral. 
Petersburg, where he was cordially received b 
Empress Catharine, who gave him a command ir | 


The negotiation was fur sume 


On his return to A 


He left Am 


He immediately left f 
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ing twelve guns and seventy men, in which 
lon various expeditions. During his cruise 

sixteen prizes, 
7, he was appointed to the command of the 
and in November of that year he sailed for 
t of France, capturing two British vessels on 
, and arrived at Nantes in one month from 
irture from America. 
ril, 1778, he sailed from Brest for a cruise on e 
. ish coast. It was on this occasion that he 
it Whitehaven, where he captured two forts 
irty cannon, and set on fire with his own 
ne of the vessels in the harbor. He atter- 
uiled for the coast of Scotland, with the in- 
of seizing the Earl of Selkirk, at St. Mary’s 
scertaining that the earl was not at home, 
intending to leave quietly, but his officers 
i were not disposed to leave without some 
Jones remonstrated against any proceed- 
1e kind, but at last consented that they should 
is the family plate. This they did under the 


id of his lieutenant, who introduced himself 
Selkirk, while she was at breakiast. He 


own his wishes, and the plate was collected 
vutler and delivered to them. Shortly after 
etermined to restore the plate taken by his 
ia Lady Selkirk, and upon his return to Brest, 
aptured the frigate Drake, carrying two guns 
in the Ranger, which vessel he carried safe- 
. hat port, he addressed from thence a letter 
Selkirk full of gallantry, reciting his victo- 
he Ranger, and expressing his intention of 
. oing the plate belonging to the family and re- 
it at his own expense. Some years after he 
, bled to do this, and it was all returned as it 
: en, the very tea leaves which were in the tea- 
en taken from the breakfast-table of Lady 
still remaining in it. 
vputation of Paul Jones for bravery and gal- 
-duct while in command of the Ranger, gave 
vat eclat at the French court. He remained 
nee endeavoring to raise a fleet of vessels 
the assistance of the French government, 
3 vessel the Ranger sailed for America. Five 
were obtained, jointly equipped and officered, 
a Paul Jones was to have the command. In ) 
nent to Doctor Franklin, who was at that e 
r minister at the court of France, Jones call- 
-essel the “ Bon Homme Richard,” in remem- 
of the well-known proverbs of Doctor Frank- 
‘ten under the name of “‘ Poor Richard.” 
ie fourteenth of August, 1779, he set sail with 
dron. His ship, the ‘Bon Homme Richard,” 
old vessel and quite unseaworthy, and her 
ere composed mostly of foreigners, the Amer- 
‘ing much the smaller portion, 
e twenty-fourth of September, 1779, off Flam- 
: Head, he fell in with the English fleet trom 
itie, protected by two British vessels of war, 
apis, of 44 guns, and the Countess of Scar- 
1, of 20 guns. The fight which took place 
1 the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard is 
he most remarkable naval engagements on 
The vessels were in sight of Scarborough 
mborough Head; the tight was by moonlight, 
sea pertectly calm; hundred of spectators 
xiously watching the movements of the ves- PY) 
1e engag nt ed at half-past seven. \e 
rapis was a well-furnished man-of-war, and 
superior to Jones's vessel, which soon became 
shattered by the heavy fire of the Serapis. 
n an attempt to bring his vessel in a position 
» his antagonist came into collision. His at- 
o board the Serapis was repulsed. When the 
commander asked if he had surrendered, 
zh the decks of the Bon Homme Richard were 














» with blood, his ship on fire, his guns dis- 
1, and his colors shot away, Paul Jones, with & 1 
ortal heroism, kept up the battle! “ Do you 


















































































to Holland, where Paul Jones received the most 
enthusiastic greeting, at Amsterdam, and a brilliant 
entertainment on his arrival at Paris. The French 
king, Louis XVL., presented him with a magnificent 
yyld-mounted sword. Shortly after Paul Jones 
sailed for America and arrived at Philadelphia on 
the eighteenth of February, 1781. Congress passed a 
complimentary resolution for bis resolute bravery, 
voted him a gold medal, and gave him permission to 
accept trom the French king the Cross of the Order 
of Military Merit. General Washington, also, ad- 
H dressed him a congratulatory letter complimenting 
his bravery on the occasion. In October, 1781, he was 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, superintending the 
building of a frigate for Congress. The following 
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surrender?” asks the British commander, when he 
saw thatthe colors of the Bon Homme Richard were 
shotaway. Waving his sword, Paul Jones cried out, 
“ No, I have not begun to fight !” 

The ships separating, were again brought in posi- 
tion for a broadside encounter. Paul Jones, knowing 
the superior force of the Serapis, was determined to 
board her. The ships became entangled side by side, 
so near that the guns of the opposing vessels touched 
each other. Every discharge did terrible execution 
on the Bon Homme Richard, which was so great that 
she was thought to be sinking. His prisoners, who 
numbered nearly a hundred, were placed at the 
pumps to prevent her from going down. Both ves- 
sels were on fire, and at half-past ten o’clock the 
Serapis struck her colors. The Bon Homme Richard 
was so disabled, that she could not be saved from 
sinking; her men and prisoners were put on board 
of the Serapis, and on the day following the fight she 
went down. 

The loss of the Bon Homme Richard was one hun- 
dred and fifty, nearly one half of all the men she had 
engaged. The loss of the Serapis was one hundred 
and seventeen in killed and wounded. 

The Pallas in the meantime had captured the 
Countess of Scarborough, and both vessels were taken 





letter, trom the original, was addressed to Hector 
MeNeil, who was actively engaged, and held a re- 
sponsible situation during General Benedict Ar- 
nold’s memorable expedition against Quebec, in 
1775—6. According to a resolution of Congress, Oc- 
tober, 1776, Hector McNeil stvod third on the list of 
naval captains, being preceded only by James Nich- 
olson and John Manley. 
** Cape Francois, April 26, 1783. 

“After a variety of storms on the cpast of America, 
in which, while we endeavored without success first 
to join the ships-of-war from Portsmouth, and then 
the Fantasque from Rhode Island, kaving separated 
from our convey, the squadron arrived on the coast 
of Porto Kico. There we learned that Admiral Hood 
was off the harbor with sixteen ships of the line. 
Having cruised and practised the Tactic Navale off 
Porto Rico for a week, we took under convoy part 
of a fleet of storeships—arrived in the port of St. 
Jobns from France, and steered to the southward be- 
tween Porto Ricoand the Mora. We found at Porto 
Cabello the two ships, L’Auguste, and le Pluton from 
Portsmouth, and all the rest of the squadron arrived 
afterwards, except the Bourgougne of 74 guns that 
was totallplost on the coast with two hundred of her 
officers and men. ‘The transports, also, at last ar- 
rived, except a few that bore away for this island, 
and one that was lost on little Curacoa. We re- 
mained at Porto Cabello to refit till the 5th of this 
month, and then sailed for this port, having a few 
days before received by a frigate trom France the 
glorious and agreeable news of a general peace. 
We found the Spanish squadron here, they hav- 
ing learned the news of peace at Porto Rico. The 
squadron of Spain and the army are ordered for 
France; that of Spain with their army are ordered 
to the Havana. 

“| embark to-night in a vessel bound for Philadel- 
phia. LIshall be happy to hear from you on my ar- 
rivalthere, and to be favored with your opinion on 
the present situation, and the most prudent measures 
to be adopted for the first three years respecting the 
formation of our marine, both as to officers, and reg- 
ulations, as well as materials and building, etc. I 
have not been idle since I saw you, but have collected 
many ideas on the subject. If Ican render you any 


the occasion of my being there; and if you please 
you will mention what is done with my horses. 1 
pray you present my respectful compliments to Mrs. 
MeNeil and your young ladies. Accept my compli- 
ments that the position of public affairs will now 
enable you to reclaim and withdraw your interest trom 
Canada, and be assured that no circumstance that 
concerns you is to me indifferent. It will give you 
pleasure to know I have been treated with perfect 














and uncommon kindness by all the admirals, gen- 
| erals and other officers of the fleet and army. “‘ lam 
| your friend and servant, J. PAUL JONES. 
“Hector McNeil, Esq., Boston.” 


Shortly after, he returned to Paris, to claim com- 
pensation for the prizes which he had captured and 
sent into France. The negotiation was foursome time 
delayed, but on the conclusion of the business a large 
sum was paid over to him. On his return to Amer- 
ica in 1787, the gold medal ordered by the continental 
congress to be struck in honor of his extraordinary 


acceptable service at Philadelphia, you will avail of 


Black Sea, where the Russian fleet were engaged in 
a war with the Turks. After remaining in Russia a 
little more than a year, he returned to Paris, where 
he died on the eighteenth of July, 1792, at the age of 45. 
On the evening of his decease, Gouverneur Morris, 
the American minister, was with him, and assisted 
in drawing up his will. The National Assembly hon- 
ored his funeral and an oration was pronounced over 
his grave. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JEALOUSY. 


BY GEORGE H. POWEKS. 


WHILE residing in the island of Barbadoes, I was 

made acquainted with the circumstances of the fol- 

lowing tale: 

Don Pablo Alvarado, a wealthy Spaniard of the 

age of fifty, was married to Margaret Prescott, a 

beautiful and accomplished girl of English parentage, 

then only sixteen years of age. He appeared to be 

dotingly fond of his young bride, and everything in- 

dicated that they were living on the most happy 

terms with each other, notwithstanding the disparity 

of their years. They had but one child—a son, born 

during the first year of wedlock, and who, as might 

well be supposed, was the pride and joy of the fath- 

er’s heart. The assiduous attention and tender de- 

votedness of warm-hearted Margaret to her husband 

had become proverbial, and secured for her, at least 

for a time, a happiness, even beyond her own antici- 

pation, in the affections of her husband. 

In November an elderly lady came from the island 

of St. Lucia for the purpose of securing a comfortable 

residence for her son, who was in a low state of 
health, and who had been advised by his physician to 

take a change of air. She was recommended to Al- 

varado’s family, and being much pleased with their 

beautiful and retired situation, intimated that she 

should be happy if some arrangement couid be en- 

tered into, whereby her son might become an inmate 
of the family. 

The lady’s manners were so agreeable and fasci- 
nating, that the terms were soon settled, and the 
young man accordingly took possession of his apart- 
ment the fullowing week. He had been educated in 
Paris, had seen much company, was highly accom- 
plished, and a very handsome persun; but his morals 
were suspected to be not of the most rigid kind, and 
it was apparent to those who were acquainted with 
the world, that his indisposition had been occasioned 
by dissipation, and would be removed by fine air and 
a regular course of life. 

He soon became on very friendly terms with Alva- 
rado and his wife, but, as it may naturally be conjec- 
tured, he gave a preference to the latter, in conse- 
quence of her years corresponding with his own, her 
gentle and engaging manners, and the kind and re- 
| peated attentions he was continually receiving at her 
hands. The little son, too, now five years old, had 
become very much aitached to the stranger, who, 
being naturally of a domestic disposition and fond of 
children, would frequently indulge himself in simple 
sports with the sprightly cherub, until he won from 
him a fond even surp g that which he felt 
for his father. 

Whether Alvarado was naturally of a jealous dis- 
position, or whether his suspicions had been aroused 
by intimations thrown out by one of his friends, who 
lived in the vicinity of his cottage, has never been 
positively ascertained; but certain it was, that for 
the last month he had manifested a reserved be- 
haviour toward his wife, the cause of which she had 
anxiously and fearfully inquired. 

It had become evident to the stranger that the 
“ green-eyed monster” was raging in Alvarado’s 
breast, and he was resolved to prevent the unjust 
and cruel suspicion of which his amiable benefactress 
was the innocent sufferer, by leaving the cottage im- 
mediately and returning to his own island; and with 
this resolution he acquainted the family. Alvarado 
expressed apparently intense sorrow, and pressed 
him to remain at least a few days longer, as he was 
obliged to be absent himself tor some time; he should 
be very sorry, he added, not to meet him on his re- 
turn. The young man at length consented to await 
his return, and Alvarado set out on his pretended 
journey. But instead of proceeding to the place he 
mentioned, he remained concealed in the neighbor- 
hood of his own house; and when the hour had 
arrived in which he supposed all the inmates had 
retired to rest, he gently stole to the door that opened 
into the garden, which he was surprised to find 
locked. Half an hour previous to this his wife had 
gone to the hut of one of the servants, a few yards 
distant, to administer assistance to a female slave 
who was dangerously ill. She had not yet returned 
when her husband arrived. To his own bedchamber 
he cautiously proceeded, and finding his wife was 
absent, his keenest suspicions were confirmed. 

Frantic with rage, he grasped his dirk, and rushing 
into the chamber of the young stranger, flew to the 
bed. There was just sufficient light to discover two 
persons were sleeping therein. He raised one hand, 
and with the other pulling aside the curtain, plunged 
the uplifted blade into the bosom of his little son, 
who was sleeping in the arms of the stranger. He 











exploits, was presented to him, and a commendatory 
letter to Louis XVI., King of France, into whose 
service he was desirous to enter. He left America 
in November, 1781; on his arrival in Paris, he was 


rank of rear admiral. He immediately left for St. 
Petersburg, where he was cordially received by the 
Empress Catharine, who gave him a command in the | 





invited to enter into the Russian service with the | 


was about to repeat the blow, which must have 
| proved fatal to his unconscious guest, when he heard 
| the voice of his wife, who had just entered a lower 
room, calling for assistance, as the poor woman, she 
exclaimed, was just expiring. The horrible truth 
now flashed across the mind of the wretched Alva- 
| rado. He buried the fatal weapon in his own breast, 
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OUR DUTY. 
BY A. G. LEVY, M. D. 


ANTERIOR to the formation of societies for mutual 
assistance and relief, men were born free of pollution ; 
they seemed to have no need of any divine intuition ; 
they were endowed with the instinct of the noblest of 
all virtues; the most generous inspirations—to be 
good was natural for them—they did not realize evil 
—it did not seem to exist. Mild and pure rays of the 
uncreated power, charity and love for their fellow- 
creatures was the only incentive for all their actions. 
Tbey lived more for others than for themselves; every 
act of their lives was centred in one word, love! They 
felt it. It pervaded their entire course, and was 
stamped on their hearts in indelible characters. 
Among their equals they discovered brothers, with 
whom they shared without the least hesitancy. Those 
happy times have passed away like the fleeting shad- 
ows at the close of a summer’s day. To Masonry 
alone belongs the power to reclaim them to man. 
What can be more divine than the moral precepts 
of Masonry? What more sublime than charity—the 
soul and essence of Masonry? To love your neigh- 
bor as yourself; to love your Creator without reserve ; 
to love even your enemies ; to forget injuries; to par- 
don offences; conquer evil with good; to be joyful 
with those that are happy; to weep with those in 
affliction ; to enlighten those who are in darkness; to 
reclaim those who have strayed; to judge not rashly, 
lest ye be judged; and to assist the unfortunate, are 
among the duties we are called upon to fulfil by the 
action of our masonic vows. We are not to measure 
the riches or talents of our neighbor, but to dispense 
our own gifts to those who lack them. Not to ad- 
vance our own interests, but rather to sacritice them 
to the general good of humanity. We are to be good, 
true, compassionate, affable, generous, merciful and 
clement. To be a faithful subject in the country 
where you live, respect the laws, a constant friend, a 
worthy husband, a good father, a tender, respectful 
and submissive son, a careful and vigilant master, 
full of charity towards all, and favor and counte- 
nance all honest intentions. Show me a world of 
true Masons, and I will point you to the peaceful 
abode of i and happ 

The sublime institution of Masonry is worthy of 
our admiration and homage. The more we study 
the science, the more will we discover the enchant- 
ment that so beautifully penetrates the heart with 
love and admiration. While it fully blames all ex- 
cesses, it presents a remedy for every evil. It holds 
a@ moral restraint upon every passi a 
tion for every disorder, and a pleasing reward for 
every ennobling action. Let us not forget that hu- 
man sufferings and pleasures pass away as the shad- 
ows do; life flies in an instant; the knowledge of the 
good we have accomplished alone remains to console 
us for the past tribulations of a very short existence 
here. 

Do not imagine there is any one being placed here 
by chance, only to live, suffer and die! No, human 
life has a good and moral object; man owes the use of 
that life to his fellow-creatures; net a single step can 
he take without finding some important duty to per- 
form, or design to carry out. Let us, then, mark our 
passage on earth by some worthy action which may 
remain treasured in the memory of man; each one 








somed, and lost thereby the privilege of the British 
register. On arrival she came under the care of the 
narrator, who gained every facility in obtaining her 
immediate release, and instituted a claim in the 
Court of Admiralty for salvage on the part of Captain 
Alexander Foster. This claim was unopposed, and 
in due time the sum of £500 was decreed. 


CHARITY. 


Night kissed the young rose, and it bent softly to 
sleep. Stars shone and pure dewdrops hung upon 
its bosom and watched its sweet slumbers. Morning 
came with its dancing breezes, and they whispered 
to the young rose, and it awoke joyous and smiling. 
Lightly it swung to and fro in all the loveliness of 
health and youthful innocence. Then came the 
ardent sun-god, sweeping from the east, and smote 
the young rose with its scorching rays, and it fainted. 
Deserted and almost heart-broken, it dropped to the 
dust in its loveliness and despair. Now the gentle 
breeze, which had been gambolling over the sea, 
pushing on the home-bound bark, sweeping over hill 
and dale, by the neat cottage and still brook—turn- 
ing the old mill, fanning the brow of disease, and 
frisking with the curls of innocent childhood—came 
tripping along on her errand of mercy and love; and 
when she fondly bathed its head in cool, refreshing 
showers, the young rose revived, and looked and 
smiled in gratitude to the kind breeze; but she hur- 
ried quickly away, singing through the trees. Thus 
charity, like the breeze, gathers fragrance from the 
drooping flowers it refreshes, and unconsciously reaps 
a reward in the performance of its office of kindness, 
which steals on the heart like rich perfumes, to bless 
and to cheer. 
HUMBLE, YET MIGHTY. 
A little spring had lost it way 
Among the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary man might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at its brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall the words of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart. 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but /ittle at the jirst, 
But mighty at the last. 


MARKS AND TOKENS OF ANCIENT MASONS. 

The ancient German operative Masons of the 
Middle Ages, after having faithfully served their 
masters as apprentices for the term of five years, 
were required to travel for two years more, before 
they could be admitted into the Fraternity of Mas- 
ters, in order to perfect themselves in the knowledge 
of their art. Before setting out upon his journey, the 
Fellow-Craft, who was technically declared to be 
“free,” was instructed in the ‘ gruss” (salute) and 
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he could make himself known tothe lodges of regular 
workmen, and obtain employment or assistance as 
the case might be. He at the same time received a 
“mark,” which he was bound to place on all his 
work, that it might be known and distinguished, and 
which he was not permitted to alter or change. 








fice in the realms of an eternal world, that when his 
time cometh, he can occupy his place in that *‘ spirit- 
ual building, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 
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MASONIC ANECDOTE. 

During the year 1808 a large fleet of West India- 
men, under the convoy of a man-of-war, got dispersed 
in a heavy gale of wind in the Bay of Biscay. After 
the lull, a French frigate, the ‘‘ Loire,” hove amoung 
the dispersed, and captured many of them, among 
the number the “ Princess Royal,” named after the 
daughter of George III. This vessel was commanded 
by Alexander Foster, a Freemason, who, when he 
was presented to the captain of the ‘ Lvire,” made 
himself known as a Freemason; he was politely or- 
dered aft, and after a lapse of time he was called into 
the captain’s cabin. It was intimated to him that 
the sign was acknowledged, but that nothing could 
be done for him incompatible with the duty he owed 
to the sovereign whom he served, but that his case 
would be considered, and a repast was ordered for 
the captive. After an interval of deep suspense he 
was summoned, and told that as his ship was ladened 
only with plantation stores and clothing tor negroes 
on the estates in Jamaica, whither he was bound, he 
would make him, a Mason, a present of his ship, on 
condition that he should make her a cartel and re- 
lieve him of his prisoners. This boon was gladly ac- 
cepted, and with his gift he bore for Barbadoes. 
There he landed all the captives, and proceeded on- 
ward to Falmouth, Jamaica, where he landed his 
cargo and reloaded his ship fur Londen. The collec- 
tor of customs at Falmouth, not being a Mason, could 
not understand this brotherly love, and sent his ship 





and fell dead upon the astonished stranger. 


home under seizure, believing that he had been ran- 





bearing the ashler with which to rear his moral edi- | 


These marks generally consisted of ‘‘right angles, 
horizontals and perpendiculars,” in different combi- 
nations, and by many are thought to have been 
| based on ancient formula, which is now used as the 
key to the secret characters of the Royal Arch, and 
which was used by the Byzantine architects in their 
distinctive marks. They are to be svund in all the 
gothic edifices of Europe, and the wanderings of 
separate groups or companies of the travelling archi- 
tects and builders can be traced by means of the con- 
stant recurrence of the same mark in different places. 





ANECDOTE OF GENERAL WAYNE. 

Bon repos is the French for good-night. Washing- 
ton was accustomed to give it as a parting toast; and 
the moment the company had done it honor, they 
would take their hats and retire. General Wayne, 
who understood fighting better than French, had got 
the idea that bon repos, to whom Washington always 
| gave his last toast, must have been some great war- 
| rior of the olden time. Having once obtained two or 
three dozen of good old wine, he invited his fellow- 
officers to dine with him. As soon as the cloth was 
removed, the hero of Stony Point cried, “Come, com- 
ra(des, fill your glasses; here’s old bon repos forever.” 
The officers emptied their glasses, and rose to take 
| their leave. ‘What's the meaning of this, gentle- 
men?” exclaimed the general, amazed in his turn. 
“Why, did you not drink ban repos, or good-night?” 
“What! is that the meaning of it?”—*“ Yes.”—“ Well, 
then, a fig for bon repos; for, by the life of Washing- 
| ton, you shall not stir till we drain every bottle dry!” 

+ -seoe 

God sometimes calls us to stand still, when we are 
most anxious to proceed; this is mortifying, but we 
generally find it is to see his salvation. 




















*handschenck ” (token of grip), by means of which ~ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BENNY’S HAT. 


BY MRS. C. O. HATHAWAY. 


When with fringed eyelids closely shut, 
The browning eyes concealed, 

Tn clusters slept the hazel-nut 
In wayside nook and field; 

When pines gave out a richer scent, 
And hemlock cones were young, 

And flitting shadows came and went 
The silvery clouds among; 


When lingering birds with timid strains 
Tried o’er again the tanes 

They sang mid April's gushing rains, 
And in the bygone Junes; 

’Twas then our Benny's sands of life 
Ran out upon the shore: 

With barks the teeming river's rife, 
How swift it bears them o’er. 


His old worn hat—it hangeth where 
He hung it on that day; 
With trembling hand he placed it there— 
O, take it not away! 
That last, last time he tottered forth 
To smell the grass new-mown, 
Say not “it is but little worth,’ 
I cannot take it down. 


It binds me to the past—that hat, 
Worth more than diamonds now; 

The seal of dawning manhood sat 
Upon that noble brow. 

The light of love was beauteous when 
In his clear eye it shone; 

It pressed his throbbing temples then— 
How can I take it down? 


That dear old hat—it hath the power 
To bring him back to me; 
I gaze upon it many an hour 
With Benny on my knee, 
And I know he liveth somewhere, 
As in the bright days flown; 
With trembling hands he hung it.there— 
I cannot take it down. 





C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blorkade Runners, 


NO. XXXVII.—CONCLUSION. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
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THE announcement made to the party, so long held 
in suspense, was true. The Union fleet of gunboats, 
under the joint command of each commander, and 
without any particular orders save those which look- 
ed to the suppression of blockade-running, had ar- 
rived at the entrance of the bay, where a council was 
at once held as to the best course to pursue. Cap- 
tain Wilson of the Victory was for waiting until day- 
light, before running up the bay, but this was oppos- 
ed, both by Captain Lee and Dick White, as well as 
by the other aid they had received. Captain Wilson 
thought it would be best to wait for daylight, and 
then engage the batteries on either shore, silencing 
them before they attempted to run up the bay, and 
then he wasfearful that none of them was sufficiently 
acquainted to pilot them up to the town, especially as 
a mishap might prove disastrous tothe whole under- 
taking, as well as endanger the safety of them all. 
But to these objections, Dick White replied that he 
knew every inch of the way, and could take them 
safely up, even if it were so dark that he could not 
see the water. If they would but trust him, they 
need have no fears for their safety. 

While this conversation was going on, they were 

unmindful that they were close upon the traitorous 
blockader, and they were not aware of her proximity, 
until they were hailed from her deck, and ordered to 
heave-to, and send a boat on board. This was ad- 
dressed to the Victory, and leaving the matter under 
consideration to await their return, Captains Wilson 
and Lee and Dick White were pulled on board the 
blockader, and were received by the first officer, who 
at once conducted them to the cabin, where, in as 
few words as possible, they were made acquainted 
with the fact that the commander of the blockader 
had left her, and taken passage in Captain Sawyer’s 
steamer, he having set that gentleman at liberty, 
along with his crew, and contined in their place those 
they had found incommand. He had been obliged 
to do this, as his men refused to obey him almost toa 
man, and he was fearful if he remained longer on 
board his life would not be safe, so incensed were his 
men against him, from the traitorous course he had 
pursued, and also he was fearful that the vengeance 
of the authorities at Washington would soon be upon 
him, if he remained where he was. They also learn- 
ed that after proceeding halfway up the bay, the 
boat had become unmanageable, on account of the in- 
juries it had received, and that without doubt it was 
lying there now. The chief officer concluded his 
story by expressing his regret that he had remained 
so long as he had beneath the traitor, but hoped he 
could prove his innocence befure the world, when the 
proper time should come. 

To obtain possession of the person of the traitorous 
captain was all the inducement required by Captain 
Wilson, and he expressed his willingness at once to 
proceed up the bay, hoping to overhaul the blockade 
runner before she should reach M——~. The officer 
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in command of the blockader expressed his willing- 
ness to juin in the enterprise, and the party at once 
returned to the Victory, and in a few moments the 
Union fleet was steaming up the bay, with the inten- 
tion of running past the batteries, if possible, without 
alarming them, to be attended to by daylight, as they 
had no fear of their being able to harm them, and 
they wished to pay their attention to the town before 
its traitorous inhabitants could take the alarm, and 
escape with the most of their ill-gotten hoards. 

Orders were issued on board each vessel that not the 
least unnecessary noise should be made, or a light 
displayed that might attract the attention of the reb- 
els on shore; yet, notwithstanding this caution, the 
batteries were by some means alarmed, and a broad- 
side was poured upon the advancing vessels before 
they had the least intimation that they were dis- 
covered. No harm was done, and orders were at 
once given to reply thereto, and at a preconcerted 
signal, a broadside was poured from each vessel upon 
the batteries, whose situation could alone be deter- 
mined by the sheet flame that ever and anon illum- 
inated the darkness that was so dense around them. 
For ten or fifteen minutes the engagement was kept 
up, and at the expiration of that time, the fire from 
the batteries slackened, and at last died away alto- 
gether; and, entirely uninjured by the shower of shot 
and shell that had been poured upon them, they kept 
on their way towards the town, from which hundreds 
of lights were now beaming, showing that the in- 
habitants were fully awakened to the danger that 
menaced them. 

The Victory was in the advance; and she was close 
to the dark outlines of a steamer before any one was 
aware of her near proximity, and so near, indeed, 
were they, that Captain Lee and Dick White knew 
at the first glance that it was the Stonewall, their 
prize, and from whose deck they had been gone so 
much longer than they had intended. Giving orders 
to the man at the wheel, they came close up to the 
steamer, and lay motionless beside her, so near that 
Captain Lee and Dick White sprang upon her with- 
out difficulty, followed by a half score of sailors. 

Our Yankee friends had been fearful that the trait- 
or captain and Captain Sawyer would have taken 
the alarm, and escaped by the boats, but by some 
good chance they had both been hemmed in, so that 
escape was impossible, and the first one to meet our 
friends was the very one they so much wished to 
meet; or at least, one was Captain Sawyer, and the 
other a stranger,’ whom they had no recollection of 
seeing before, but whom they suspected of being the 
very man they wished to secure above all others. 


“The fates are against me, Captain Lee, and I give 
myself up as your prisoner again?” said Captain 
Sawyer. 

“IT can hardly understand by what fair means you 
have not remained as such during my absence. As 
it now is, sir, I shall see that you have no chance to 
play off any more of your tricks upon us. Is Captain 
Vincent of the Curtis on board this boat?” 

“ He is not,” was the reply, given in a hesitating 
manner. 

The speaker knew it was not the truth he was tell- 
ing, and he little knew that the traitor’s ship was so 
near him. If he had, he probably would have told 
the truth, which he might have known he could not 
have concealed. 

“JT think he is, and that this is the man,” was the 
reply. ‘However, I have no time for words now. 
Men, see that these men are confined, and that my 
own are set at liberty.” 

In ashort time this order was obeyed. The rebel 
captain and his crew had changed places with those 
that they had s@ recently bound, and while it had 
been going on, Captain Lee had paid a visit to the 
cabin, where he found Mary Merrill and Charity 
Jones, overjoyed at the turn affairs had again taken, 
and who were profuse in their thanks for again de- 
livering them from the tender mercies of Captain 
Sawyer. 

The first officer of the Curtiss had been summoned 
on board, and he at once recognized his commander, 
who was doubly loaded with irons, and a guard placed 
over him, so that there was no possible chance for 
him to escape. This done, they again kept on to- 
wards the town, and came up to the wharf just as 
daylight had fairly broken. 

The confusion in M—— had somewhat subsided. 
The panic that had reigned through the last hours of 
the night had given place to a more quiet feeling, 
and those that at the first thought had determined 
to abandon all to the Yankees, and flee from their 
homes, now had decided to remain, and make the 
best terms possible with their enemies; and for this 
purpose, a delegation of the chief citizens had been 
appointed to go on board the Union vessels, or meet 
the Yankee commander on the wharf, and make the 
best bargain they could with him. To this commit- 
tee Seth Merrill was attached, at his request, for 
down the bay he saw a steamer, in the early morning 
light, that to him looked strangely like the Stone- 
wall; and, beside, he had as much interest in M—— 
as any of its inhabitants, for nearly all his trade was 
done here with foreign ports. And so it came about 
that the merchant was among those, that, half an 
hour after the Victory came to anchor at the wharf, 
was invited by Captain Wilson into the cabin, where 
the rest of the Union commanders were seated. A 
long and important conference here fullowed, whose 
conclusion was anything but satisfactory to the dele- 
gation, who were assured the private property that 

was not contraband would be respected, but all else 
would be destroyed, and that hereafter they need not 
hope to do the flourishing business they had done, 
for its importance as a blockade-running port, was 
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over forever. Of only one thing was Seth Merrill as- 
sured that gave bim satisfaction, and that was 
that his daughter was safe on board the Stone- 
wall, and in due time should be restored to him, if 
she wished it. 

The business concluded, the party ascended to the 
deck, when their attention was attracted by the rush 
of men down a street adjacent to the wharves, follow- 
ed by a half-score of Confederate soldiers, who were 
endeavoring, without the use of fire-arms, to prevent 
their reaching the vessels. And Sam Hilton, who 
was standing by, exclaimed, in an excited voice: 

Look, Captain Lee, there are our friends that we 
lost.” 

“ Quick, men; to the rescue!” shouted both the 
captains at once; and the men poured upon the 
wharves like a whirlwind. 

The rebels saw there was no chance of success for 
them, and they took themselves away as fast as they 
had come; while Woodsell and Graythern, and their 
companions, sprang upon the Victory, safe again be- 
neath the stars and stripes. A warm greeting was 
given them by Captain Lee and Sam Hilton, and then 
they turned to look at the delegation as it took its 
departure. 

The eye of Reuben Woodsell fell upon the person of 
Seth Merrill, and he stepped forward and accosted 
him, 

“Mr. Merrill, Iam happy to meet you again,” he 
said, and he held out his hand. 

The merchant took it, and made some reply; what 
it was did not reach the ears of those standing round, 
but it was plainly to be seen that he did not much 
relish the meeting. 

* Mary is well, I trust,” said the young man. 

“Very well.” And the merchant turned coldly 
away. 

The young man was longing in his heart to make 
other inquiries for her that he held the dearest of 
any on earth, but he made no further etfort to detain 
the merchant, and engage him longer in conversa- 
tion, as it was plainly evident that he wished to avoid 
him. Standing, with a dejected look that he could 
not help wearing, he felt some one touch his arm, 
and turning, he saw Captain Lee standing beside 
him. 

“Cheer up, man. In an hour’s time, if you wish 
it, you can see her you are thinking of.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the young man, 
hardly comprehending, and thinking that his in- 
formant must be jesting. 

“ That Mary Merrill is on board the Stonewall yon- 
der, and that nothing now can prevent you making 
her your wife, if she is willing.” And in a few words 
he told the young man what is already known to the 
reader, why Mary was in that position. 

It is needless to say that a load was lifted from the 
young man’s heart, and joy shone in his eye that had 
not beamed there for many a day. The dawn, for 
which he had long waited, had come at last. 

By the middle of the forenoon, the Stonewall was 
enabled to come up, and the meeting between our 
various friends was such that we could not faithfully 
describe it should we attempt to, so we leave it to 
the imagination of the reader. 

Seth Merrill came on board for his daughter, but 
he returned without her. She chose which way she 
would go, and he fuund it useless to try to move her. 
She left all to follow him, to whom, through evil as 
well as good report, she had remained faithful. 

Charles Graythern went on shore for his wife and 
children. He went boldly, now; there was no longer 
reason for fear, fur by his side and around him, was a 
score of boys in blue, ready to lift their hands for 
him; and besides, the town was covered by the guns 
of the Union vessels. His day of triumph had come 
in the place where he and his friends had met so 
many trials. Proudly, with wife and children by his 
side, he walked back to the boat, happy as was his 
friend, basking in the smiles of Mary Merrill. 

That afternoon, a dozen Unionists came off to 
them, among whom were Ralph and his friends. 
They left all behind for the Union. An hour befure 
sundown, the wharves and buildings adjacent were 
given to the flames, and the fleet once more stood 
out to sea. The batteries no longer made any oppo- 
sition. A party had visited them during the day, 
and spiked the guns and blown up the fortifications. 

We have but little more toadd. Our friends arrived 
safely in New York, and ere long there was a double 
wedding. Ellen Strong became the wife of Captain 
Lee, her father no longer objecting. The debt on the 
ledger was cancelled, though his son-in-law kept all 
the prize money that fell to him. That his name was 
kept free from the odium that would have become 
attached to it, had the world known of his operations 
in the blockade-running business, was all the price 
he asked. 

Captain Sawyer and the traitor commander of the 
Curtiss were sent to Fort Warren, there to remain 
until they had time, at least, to repent of their crimes. 
Let us hope they did, before the war was brought to 
aclose. The exploits of Captain Lee became known 
to the war department, and as a reward for what he 
had done, and the courage he had evinced, he was 
appointed to the command of the Curtiss, a command 
which he now holds, although the war is over. Gray- 
thern and Woodsell are doing a thriving business in 
New York; and one day the latter and his wife were 
surprised by a visit from old friends—no less person- 
ages than Jape and Hager, now man and wife. They 
brought the news of the death of her father, who, 
dying, had besought Hager to find her old mistress, 
and say to her that all was forgiven. And now, dear 
reader, having disposed of all our characters, we bid 
you a kindly good-by. 








BONA FIDE BLOCKADING. 

Miss Helena Haviland, of unc of the rural wards of 
Brickopolis, is an acknowledged beauty, a consistent 
ehurch ber, @ ientious Sabbath school 
teacher, generous and kind ts the needy, an heiress 
in her own right, with an assessed income of $23,468, 
and major-generally known in her neighborhood as a 
twenty-two year old angel. 

Helena would have been Mrs.—somebody, since 
her eighteenth birthday, if funds and a fashionable 
exterior could have filled her ideas of human happi- 
ness. But somehow Miss iiciona had hugged to her 
heart all her life the fancy that it was only a man 
that would meet her requirements, and failing to 
find that commodity, she wouid go on her way alone. 

Tn the second year of the war, Miss Helena one day 
made the acquaintance of Ensign Albert Liston, and 
liked him for a new acquaintance better than any 
man she had ever scen. Ensign Liston was smitten 
at first sight, at the third meeting was seven fathoms 
deep in love with the woman, forgetting all about the 
heiress. 

But Albert Liston was poor as a Norway rat; the 
son of a bankrupt shipping merchant, with nothing 
but his profession and $500 a year—a small pile to 
place in the scales against Miss Helena’s $23,468, and 
so tne young ensign would as svon have thought of 
seeking a matrimonial alliance with the House of 
Hapsburg, and went away to war with his love all 
smothered away down in the lower hold of his heart. 

Ensign Liston’s whole term of service was in our 
fighting fleets, where it was all hard knocks and 
precious little prize money, and when the war was 
over and he came out of the service, there was noth- 
ing for him to fall back upon but a mate’s berth ina 





merchantman, or perhaps a skipper of some fore-and- ~ 


aft coaster. 

Helena had watched the young officer’s career all 
through the war, many a time wishing “ that Heaven 
had made her such a man,” and when Liston was 
again adrift in the world, the heiress laid several an- 
chors delicately off to windward for him. But the 
ex-ensign was provokingiy modest, and could not be 
made to comprehend any maidenly hint, and he was 
actually on the point of sailing on a long voyage as 
mate of‘a fourth-rate ship, when in her desperate 
determination, Miss Helena resolved upon a beautiful 
bit of blockade strategy to make the ex-ensign show 
his colors. 

At an up-town evening party, not more than two 
weeks since, at’which the ex-officer and actual heiress 
were present, and the general interchange of senti- 
ments was free and fearless, Helena sought from Mr. 
Liston an explanation of the practice and general 

y of blockades and blockade running and 
picking up prizes. Liston accepted the tutorship, 
and was going on so nautically explicit that no one 
under heaven with less salt-water experience than a 
seven-years’ service signal quartermaster, could com- 
prehend five words of his explanation, when Helena 
suddenly interrupted him: 

“Pshaw! O, bother, Mr. Liston, you are so ob- 
scure. Couldn’t you illustrate the thing? Come, sir, 
let us be practical. Now, I’ll be the blockade runner, 
as I understand it, and you are to be blue_blockader. 
You see, I am bound for the kitchen Mad the way of 
that door into the dining-room, out of that into the 
hall, and by that channel to my post of destination. 
Your duty is to intercept me if you can, only you 
must not fire upon and sink me, you know. Here I 
go, then, out of Nassau, bound for Dixie!” 

Liston made a dash for the parlor door, the dimity 
blockade runner flashed through it ahead of him, 
touched on Dining-Table Shoals, glanced clear, scud 
for the hall, and was fairly headed off at the kitchen 
door by the blue blockader, who sung out: 

“ Haul down your sag 224 surrender!” 

**T will, on one condition,” replied the captured 
craft. 

“What is it? Let us hear, and if in accordance 
with marine law and common sense, I’ll agree to it.” 

“Thank you, captain. Then I stipulate that the 
prize and prize money are not io be divided—one half 
to the government, and the remainder among five 
hundred claimants, as is the custom of your admiralty 
courts,” 

«No, they shall not. Not a soul is there within 
signaling distance, and so the prize is all my own.” 

“And has been any time these two years, Albert 
Liston, only you would never tke it!” 

The ex-ensign had his eyes and arms wide open in 
a second, the dimity blockade runner lying lovingly 
in the latter, quite reconciled to her capture. 

Liston carried his prize triumphantly into Port 
Matrimony, and of course there was a new chief mate 
needed fur that fourth-class ship bound round the 
Horn. 








THE FACE IN THE GLASS. 


At first it was a baby face, round and dimpled and 
innocent, laughing and crowing at itself as nurse 
held it up to amuse it by the pretty reflection; then 
it was the face of a little girl, who had climbed upon 
a chair to look at the rosy, chubby image, and won- 
der how there could be “two ui ier.” Afterwards it 
was the face of the young maiden, who stood often 
before the mirror, plaiting her hair and putting on 
her golden ornaments, and adorning herself fur the 
eyes of thesc whom she loved and desired to please. 
And now it is an older face, that sees the approach 
of wrinkles and “crow’s feet;” and these defects, 
which the hand of Time has traced upon it, it is not 
wrong to notice, because the old changed face makes 
the heart thoughtful, and reminds it that it is draw- 
ing nearer to its eternal home, 
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The Workd in Wininture, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


“ Pray what is lighter than a feather?" 
“Dust, my friend, in driest weather.” 

“ What's lighter than the dust, I pray ?" 
“The wind which wafts it far away."* 
“Pray what is lighter than the wind?" 
“The lightness of a woman's mind." 

“ And what is lighter than the last ?"' 

“ Nay, now, my friend, you have me fast."" 


The chaplain of a man-of-war in New London h: 
bor, recently had some friends aboard, who w: 
listening to the band. A familiar tune was stru 
up, the name of which none could remember, T) 
chaplain sent a sailor to the band leader to inquir 
and he soon returned saying, ‘ It is ‘Give us no go: 


lain.’ Sub 


t inquiry proved tha: 
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was “ Make me no gaudy chaplet.” 

The editor of the Skibbereen Eagle, published 
Ireland, having advocated some measures unpopu' - 
in his neighborhood, a valuable mare belonging 
him had an eye knocked out one day, was stabbeu | 
the shoulder the next, and had her hind legs ba: 
cut shortly after. 

A “Holy Family,” by Raphael, well known as 1' » 
Garvagh Raphael, from its having been owned 
Lord Garvagh, has been purchased for the Natio 
Gallery in London for $45,000. It is painted on wo 
and its size is fourteen by eleven inches. A Mur) 
which had belonged to Marshal Soult, was purcha: 
for the Louvre in 1852, for $115,000. 

A th hal "s ” 


jation has been founded 























Vienna to promote matrimony by keeping 4 reg) 
of all marriageable ladies free from extrava; 


A wild ox escaped from a drove in New York 
other day, and ran through several of the fashion 
thoroughfares, knocking people down and mail 
them. He was pursued by a police sergeant on hi 
back, firing a loaded revolver after him, and 
spectacle, although not altogether a novel one foi 
metropolitans, caused quite a sensation. The: 
shot from the policeman’s revolver killed the ox. 
A girl at Cambridge city, Ind., had been dum 
years. By way of experiment, a pint of brandy \.« 
given her asa remedy. In three hours, she asto: 
ed the crowd by exclaiming, “ I’m boo’ful, | 
tight!” Another pint will complete the cure. 

An exchange says a brigadier general in ful 
form was stopped in the street in Cincinnati |: + 
old lady who wanted to know why he had not 
the dirt removed from the street in front of her he 
She mistook him for a policeman. 

A man in Cleveland was arrested for steali 
guitar from a young woman. She called upon 
and he so convinced her of his changed char: - 
that she intends to marry him so soon as he ge‘ 
of prison! 

In a cemetery in Sharon, Conn., is a family ' * 
which are seven graves arranged in a circle 
stones commemorate six deceased wives of D 
while the seventh and more stately slab bea 
simple but affecting inscription, “Our Husban’ ' 


A young man in St. Louis ran away from hi: + 
taking a pretty baggage of 16 years with him. 
wife pursued, reclaimed her husband and ga:. 
young miss, his companion, a talking to. All .: - 
returned home condoned and tranquil. 

The last invention of India rubber, in Paris, 
false bust for females—bust and neck ”’—a perfe « 
itation of flesh and blood, and (as they say «' 
counterfeits) ‘ well calculated to deceive.” A’ 
circle where the true and false neck are conne:: 
worn a band of ribbon, or a wide necklace, - 
completely conceals the junction. 

A Louisiana paper declares that the town of * 
itoches has fleas that can jump higher, quick: 
harder, out-dodge, run faster, than any othe 
They are larger, fatter, slicker, harder to rop: 
any other fleas. It takes two freedmen ands 
boy to tree one of them, and suggests, as a last 
to have them hung or shot with a Sharp’s rifle 

A very loquacious lady offered to bet ber h:. 
five pounds she would not speak a word for : 
“Done,” cried the delighted husband, instant 
ting down the money, which the lady as soon t 
and put in her pocket, observing naively, t) 
would secure it until the bet was decided. “ 
said the husband, “I’ve won it already,” # - 
quired her to fork over. ‘ Not at all,” said th 
“you are mistaken in the time—I mean th 
after I am buried.” The lady went shoppi 
same afternoon. 

The Siam Times records the birth of a prince: 
royal palace, the seventy-third child of the 
Siam, and ninth offspring of his “ eldest wife 
name of his royal highness will be “ Chro 
duitege,” and his chance of succession to the 
throne seems to be exceedingly slender. 

A letter from Rome says that the pontifi 
ministration, after due discussion, has not de 
necessary to take any special measures of pre 
against the cholera, but will leave it to Pro 
This is exactly the resolution that was ado 
Egypt. Let us hope that the results may no 
same, 

In a Chicago street car, the other day, a): 
pretty young woman gave up her seat to aon 
soldier, and the gracious act led to the recog 
the man as her husband, long mourned « 
The scene closes with each in the other’s arms 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 















BONA FIDE BLOCKADING. 

Miss Helena Haviland, of one of the rural wards of 
‘rickopolis, is an acknowledged beauty, a consistent 
hurch member, a conscientious Sabbath school 
sacher, generous and kind to the needy, an heiress 
1 her own right, with an assessed income of $23,468, 
nd major-generally known in her neighborhood as a 
wenty-two year old angel. 









We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. very one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


On the 6th of September, for a wonder, Boston was 
showered with rain. 

A vessel recently passed through the Suez canal to 
the Red Sea. 

Coal is selling in Boston at $13 per ton, an advance 
of $1. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Indian Meal Gruel. 

Boil a pint of water in a saucepan ; mix two spoons- 
ful of Indian meal in a little cold water, and stir into 
the boiling water; season it with salt, and boil fifteen 
minutes; stir it frequently. Sometimes add a cup of 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
“ Pray what is lighter than a feather ?"’ 
“Dust, my friend, in driest weather.”’ 
“ What's lighter than the dust, I pray ?"’ 
“ The wind which wafts it far away."’ 
“Pray what is lighter than the wind?" 










Helena would have been Mrs.—somebody, since 
.er eighteenth birthday, if funds and a fashionable 
xterior could have filled her ideas of human happi- 
1es8. But somehow Miss Helena had hugged to her 
ieart all her life the fancy that it was only a man 
hat would meet her requirements, and failing to 
ind that commodity, she would go on her way alone. 

In the second year of the war, Miss Helena one day 
nade the acquaintance of Ensign Albert Liston, and 
iked him for a new acquaintance better than any 
nan she had ever seen. Ensign Liston was smitten 

at first sight, at the third meeting was seven fathoms 
leep in love with the woman, forgetting all about the 
heiress, 

But Albert Liston was poor as a Norway rat; the 
son of a bankrupt shipping merchant, with nothing 
vut his profession and $500 a year—a small pile to 
place in the scales against Miss Helena’s $23,468, and 
so tne young ensign would as soon have thought of 
seeking a matrimonial alliance with the House of 
Hapsburg, and went away to war with his love all 
smothered away down in the lower hold of his heart. 

Ensign Liston’s whole term of service was in our 
lighting fleets, where it was all hard knocks and 
wrecious little prize money, and when the war was 
over and he came out of the service, there was noth- 
ing for him to fall back upon but a mate’s berth ina 


merchantman, or perhaps a skipper of some fore-and- ~ 


uft coaster. 

Helena had watched the young officer’s career all 
through the war, many a time wishing “ that Heaven 
had made her such a man,” and when Liston was 
again adrift in the world, the heiress laid several an- 
chors delicately off to windward for him. But the 
ex-ensign was provokingly modest, and could not be 
made to comprehend any maidenly hint, and he was 
actually on the point of sailing on a long voyage as 
mate of’a fourth-rate ship, when in her desperate 
determination, Miss Helena resolved upon a beautiful 
bit of blockade strategy to make the ex-ensign show 
his colors. 

At an up-town evening party, not more than two 
weeks since, at’which the ex-officer and actual heiress 


, were present, and the general interchange of senti- 


ments was free and fearless, Helena sought from Mr. 
Liston an explanation of the practice and general 
economy of blockades and blockade running and 
picking up prizes. Liston accepted the tutorship, 
and was going on so nautically explicit that no one 
under heaven with less salt-water experience than a 


, Seven-years’ service signal quartermaster, could com- 


prehend five words of his explanation, when Helena 
suddenly interrupted him: 

“Pshaw! O, bother, Mr. Liston, you are so ob- 
scure. Couldn’t you illustrate the thing? Come, sir, 
let us be practical. Now, I’ll be the blockade runner, 
as I understand it, and you are to be blue blockader. 


, You see, I am bound for the kitchen Pad the way of 


that door into the dining-room, out of that into the 
hall, and by that channel to my post of destination. 
Your duty is to intercept me if you can, only you 
must not fire upon and sink me, you know. Here I 
go, then, out of Nassau, bound for Dixie!” 

Liston made a dash for the parlor door, the dimity 
blockade runner flashed through it ahead of him, 


| touched on Dining-Table Shoals, glanced clear, scud 


for the hall, and was fairly headed off at the kitchen 


| door by the blue blockader, who sung out: 


2@e 


* Haul down your flag and surrender!” 

*T will, on one condition,” replied the captured 
craft. 

“What is it? Let us hear, and if in accordance 
with marine law and common sense, I’ll agree to it.” 

“Thank you, captain. Then I stipulate that the 
prize and prize money are not to be divided—one half 
to the government, and the remainder among five 
hundred claimants, as is the custom of your admiralty 
courts,” 

“No, they shall not. Not a soul is there within 
signaling distance, and so the prize is all my own.” 

“And has been any time these two years, Albert 
Liston, only you would never take it!” 

The ex-ensign had his eyes and arms wide open in 
asecond, the dimity blockade runner lying lovingly 
in the latter, quite reconciled to her capture. 

Liston carried his prize triumphantly into Port 
Matrimony, and of course there was a new chief mate 
needed fur that fourth-class ship bound round the 
Horn. 
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THE FACE IN THE GLASS. 


At first it was a baby face, round and dimpled and 
innocent, laughing and crowing at itself as nurse 
held it up to amuse it by the pretty reflection ; 
it was the face of a little girl, who had climbed upon 
a chair to look at the rosy, chubby image, and won- 
der how there could be “two of her.” Afterwards it 
was the face of the young maiden, who stood often 
before the mirror, plaiting her hair and putting on 
her golden ornaments, and adorning herself fur the 
eyes of those whom she loved and desired to please. 
And now it is an older face, that sees the approach 
of wrinkles and “crow’s feet;” and these defects, 
which the hand of Time has traced upon it, it is not 
wrong to notice, because the old changed face makes 
the heart thoughtful, and reminds it that it is draw- 





ing nearer to its eternal home. 


then, 


















































































































































“ The lightness of a woman's mind."’ 
* And what is lighter than the last ?"* 
“ Nay, now, my friend, you have me fast."* 


The chaplain of a man-of-war in New London har- 
bor, recently had some friends aboard, who were 
listening tothe band. A familiar tune was struck 
up, the name of which none could remember. The 
chaplain sent a sailor to the band leader to inquire, 
and he soon returned saying, “ It is ‘Give us no god- 
less chaplain.’” Subsequent inquiry proved that it 
was ‘ Make me no gaudy chaplet.” 
The editor of the Skibbereen Eagle, published in 
Ireland, having advocated some measures unpopular 
in his neighborhood, a valuable mare belonging to 
him had an eye knocked out one day, was stabbed in 
the shoulder the next, and had her hind legs badly 
cut shortly after. 
A “Holy Family,” by Raphael, well known as the 
Garvagh Raphael, from its having been owned by 
Lord Garvagh, has been purchased for the National 
Gallery in London for $45,000. It is painted on wood, 
and its size is fourteen by eleven inches. A Murillo, 
which had belonged to Marshal Soult, was purchased 
for the Louvre in 1852, for $115,000. 
A “bachelor’s” association has been founded in 
Vienna to promote matrimony by keeping a register 
of all marriageable ladies free from extravagant 
tastes. 
A wild ox escaped from a drove in New York the 
other day, and ran through several of the fashionable 
thoroughfares, knocking people down and maiming 
them. He was pursued by a police sergeant on horse- 
back, firing a loaded revolver after him, and the 
spectacle, although not altogether a novel one for the 
metropolitans, caused quite a sensation. The ninth 
shot from the policeman’s revolver killed the ox. 
A girl at Cambridge city, Ind., had been dumb for 
years. By way of experiment, a pint of brandy was 
given her asa remedy. In three hours, she astonish- 
ed the crowd by exclaiming, “I’m boo’ful, bully 
tight!” Another pint will complete the cure. 
An exchange says a brigadier general in full uni- 
form was stopped in the street in Cincinnati by an 
old lady who wanted to know why he had not had 
the dirt removed from the street in front of her house. 
She mistook him for a policeman. i 
Aman in Cleveland was arrested for stealing a 
guitar from a young woman. She called upon him, 
and he so convinced her of his changed character, 
that she intends to marry him so soon as he gets out 
of prison! 
In acemetery in Sharon, Conn., is a family lot in 

























which are seven graves arranged in acircle. Six 
stones six d il wives of D—S—, 
while the seventh and more stately slab bears the 
simple but affecting inscription, “Our Husband.” 
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A young man in St. Louis ran away from his wife, 
taking a pretty baggage of 16 years with him. His 
wife pursued, reclaimed her husband and gave the 
young miss, his companion, a talking to. All three 
returned home condoned and tranquil. 

The last invention of India rubber, in Paris, is ‘‘a 
false bust for females—bust and neck ”—a perfect im- 
itation of flesh and blood, and (as they say of good 
counterfeits) “ well calculated to deceive.” At the 
circle where the true and false neck are connected is 
worn a band of ribbon, or a wide necklace, which 
completely conceals the junction. 

A Louisiana paper declares that the town of Natch- 
itoches has fleas that can jump higher, quicker, bite 
harder, out-dodge, run faster, than any other fleas. 
They are larger, fatter, slicker, harder to rope, than 
any other fleas. It takes two freedmen anda white 
boy to tree one of them, and suggests, as a last resort 
to have them hung or shot with a Sharp’s rifle. 

A very loquacious lady offered to bet her husband 
five pounds she would not speak a word for a week. 
“Done,” cried the delighted husband, instantly put- 
ting down the money, which the lady as soon took up 
and put in her pocket, observing naively, that she 
would secure it until the bet was decided. ‘“ Why,” 
said the husband, ‘I’ve won it already,” and re- 
quired her to fork over. “Not at all,” said the lady, 
“you are mistaken in the time—I mean the week 
after I am buried.” The lady went shopping the 
same afternoon. 

The Siam Times records the birth of a prince at the 
royal palace, the seventy-third child of the King of 
Siam, and ninth offspring of his “ eldest wife.” The 
name of his royal highness will be ‘‘ Chroon Sed- 
duitege,” and his chance of succession to the Siamese 
throne seems to be exceedingly slender. 

A letter from Rome says that the pontifical ad- 
ministration, after due discussion, has not deemed it 
necessary to take any special measures of precaution 
against the cholera, but will leave it to Providence. 
This is exactly the resolution that was adopted in 
Egypt. Let us hope that the results may not be the 
same. 

In a Chicago street car, the other day, a pale but 
pretty young woman gave up her seat to aone-legged 


the man as her husband, long mourned as dead. 


soldier, and the gracious act led to the recognition of 


The cattle disease in England is making sad havoc 
with herds. 

A New York pastor has accepted a “call” from 
San Francisco at a salary of $10,000 in gold. 

Colorado Jewett has challenged Weed and Ray- 
mond to fight a duel. 

Tobacco growers are cutting up their tobacco. It 
is a middling crop. 

Admiral Goldsborough is scolded for junketing at 
Brest when he should be after the Shenandoah, 

Mr. Hemingway’s house was burnt at Patterson, 
N. J., and his pretty little daughter with it. 

The unexploded shells around Petersburg are a 
terror to the ploughmen. 

Fifteen thousand people in Charleston, S. C., are 
supplied with government rations. 

An honest Fulton Market oysterman’s wife was one 
of the belles at Saratoga this season. 

There were $420,000 of worn out fractional currency 
destroyed in Washington, lately. 

We have again commenced the exportation of salt 
beef to England. 

Butter merchants shake their heads, and talk of 
forty and fifty cents per pound. 

Deaths from the bite of the carbuncular fly have 
been common in Paris. 

Two Russian iron-clad ships were recently wrecked 
while going to Sweden. 

The late Governor Brough was a printer and editor. 
Splendid record. 

In Illinois—where hearts are big—they are raising 
$500,000 for a soldiers’ orphans’ free school. 

A testimonial for Mazzini is raising in Italy, and 
Garibaldi promises to contribute to it. 

The queen of the Sandwich Islands has helped con- 
secrate a church in England. 

Hundreds of petitions are daily presented to the 
president for pardon and restoration of lands. 

The French are pacifying Mexico by shooting the 
natives. 

Fourteen thousand five hundred and seventy-two 
children died in Néw York last year. 

A California sculptor has nearly completed a statue 
of President Lincoln, nine feet high. 

About sixty thousand votes were cast at the recent 
election in Tennessee. 

Books, pens, ink and paper are now: allowed to 
Jeff Davis. 

The comet is only six hundred millions of miles off. 


sold in Paris. 

ning for State senator in Iowa. 
$40,000 in a Newport residence. 
small this season. 

Minnesota Indians cost $65. 


vices as counsel for Jeff Davis. 


aged 107 years. 

—‘* A rale murther.” 

both sides. 

Atlantic cable. 

of Mr. Bright to visit this country. 
nental. 

pound interest notes. 

in Ireland. 

ing alms for his father. 

on board a whale ship, and tried there. 


desperate enough to be honest. 


Two thousand dollars’ worth of violets are daily 
John Sheridan, a brother of General Phil., is run- 
Senator Morgan, of New York, has lately invested 
The turpentine crop in North Carolina will be 
The bloodhound brigade to be used against the 
A couple of Mississippians have tendered their ser- 


The New Jersey editors are to meet in convention. 
The oldest inhabitant of Harrisburg, Pa., is a lady 


Pat’s opinion of the Long Island Railroad slaughter 
In perusing the accounts from the South, read 
Next June is the time fixed for relaying another 
The president has placed a frigate at the disposal 
The new Boston theatre is to be called the Conti- 
The government has been buying up all the.com- 
The Fenian Brotherhood are making quite a stir 
A son of George N. Sanders is in New York solicit- 
An old whaleman suggests that Jeff Davis.be put 


A man died in New York, lately, who had been 


milk, or a glass of white wine, a little sugar, and a 
little nutmeg. Oatmeal gruel is made the same way, 
except it must be boiled twenty minutes. 
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Milk Porridge. 

Take half a pint of boiling water; mix a large 
spoonful of flour in a little cold water, stir it into the 
water while it is boiling, and let it boil fifteen min- 
utes; then add a teacupful of milk, a little salt, and 
give it one boil. 





A very strengthening Drink. 
Beat the yolk of a fresh egg with a little sugar; add 
a very little brandy; beat the white to « strong froth, 
stir it into the yolk; fillup the tumbler with new 
milk, and grate in a little nutmeg. 





To boil Tapioca and Sago. 

Soak a cupful in cold water one or two hours; then 
wash it out; put it into a saucepan with one quart of 
water; let it boil until the water is absorbed; add a 
little salt. 


Mutton Broth. 

A small scrag of mutton boiled two or three hours 
in two quarts of water, with a little rice, an onion, 
and a little salt, 








To make Toast-Water. 

Toast some slices of bread quite brown, put them 
in a pitcher, and pour on them boiling water, and let 
it steep. 





Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Habranthus. 

Bulbous-rooted plants, (some of which will thrive 
in the open ground, though others require a green- 
house, and others a stove,) the culture of which ex- 
actly resembles that of the amaryllis. The flowers 
are also similar, though very much smaller; and, as 
in the amaryllis, they are produced before the leaves. 
The habranthus appears to exemplify the doctrine 
of bulbs being underground stems; for we are told 
that the bulbs of this species, though round when 
~imported, after having been potted a year become 
gradually elongated. Plants of this genus are gen- 
erally grown in a mixture of sandy loam and peat. 


The Witch Hazel. 
A hardy shrub, a native of North America, which 
will grow freely in any soil that is not too rich, though 
it prefers a dry stony gravel. It has the peculiarity 
of flowering during winter, beginning to expand its 
rich deep yellow flowers just as its leaves are falling 
off, and dropping its flowers when its branches begin 
to be re-clothed with leaves in spring. 





Hemanthus. 

Bulbous plants, with large red flowers of very sin- 
gular appearance and no particular beauty. They 
are very coarse-growing, and take up a great deal of 
room, All the species require the heat of a green- 
house, and to be grown in sandy loam and peat; they 
should also have a season of complete rest. 





Habenaria. 

Hardy North American perennials, with tuberous 
roots and very curiously shaped flowers, which are 
generally yellow, but sometimes purple, and some- 
times white. They grow best in a shady situation, 
and in a peat soil, kept rather moist than dry. 








THE AMERICAN ‘UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 


extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Healey, Senor Don Juan H. 
Delgado, of Havana, and Miss Irena C. Brackett. 





By Rey. rar “Studley, Mr. Abel Merriam and Miss H. 
Hattie Curtis. 

At Charle: stown, by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Edward A. 
Thayer, of Washington, D. C.,and Miss Maggie J. Palmer. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. "Anderson, Rev. George E. 
Street, of Wiscasset, Me., and Miss Mary E. Anderson. 

At Provincetown, by Rev. Mr. Hersey, Mr. Isaac N. 
Keith, of Boston, and Miss E. F rances Smith. 


By Rev Sioa . Manning, Mr. J. Reed Whipple and Miss 


the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TerMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(Gr The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Deaths. 

In this city, ity, Mire. 3 Mary Shaw, 68; Miss Susan G. Low, 
32; Mr. Hamilton S. Marshall, i: Mrs. Betsy Underwood, 
68: Mrs. F. W. Coburn, 32: Mrs. y atson, 53 
Mrs. Hepzibah Holbrook, 85; Mrs. Sophia. A. Lambert 
67 nat a Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, 71; Walter T. 

Lillie, 16. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Charles A. Eaton, 38. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Olive Jenkins, of Wellfleet, 55. 

Atc ambridge port, Miss Nancy Moore, 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. John P ‘arkinson, 65. 

At Salem, Mr. C harles H. Smit th, 2 











The scene closes with each in the other’s arms. 




















At Newburyport, Mr. Cutting Pettingill, 80. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in. itse’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. 
THE OUTLAW: or The Female Bandit. 


JIG PO 


THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. 


Te See TROOPER: bh! The Miser of 


rid. By Francis A. Duriv 


Ta FOREST RANGES) or, The Gold-Seekers 
MS. 


of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIA 

By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

By 
LIEUTENANT MURR. 


THE V VENDETTA: a: The Secret of Confession. 


By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 


Old Powder House. By Harry HakEwoop LEECH. 


ORPHA’S os or, The Path of Error. By 
KEN. 


GEORGE L. A 


EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTE 


ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
Ep. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 


dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 


Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, big Living Mystery 


of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GERRY 


THE BLACK MENDICANT: v4 ag Mysterious 


Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.I 
TTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 


THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 


AUSTIN C. BuRDICK 


SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 


of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 


tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


THE SECRET LEAGUE: or: The ~ gos of 
Mrs. 


Alburn Hall. A 
CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tale of oid Englan 


THE QUEEN OF THE sea : or, Our Lady of the 


Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE 


IVAN THE SERF: or, The Rassian and Cireas- 


sian. By Austin C. BuRDIC 
E RED REVENGER: rol = Pirate King of 


TH 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLIN 


MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dx. J. H. RoBinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GEeorGE L. AIk 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRAnNcis A. DURIVAGE 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 
THE SEA LION: or. The Tysvatece of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVAnuS CoBB, 
THE WITCH OF THE wave: or, The Rover's 
be ee By Henry P. CREEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, aspeaters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY ORE 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
PAUL LAROON: ory Zt Scourge of the Antilles. 
By Sy_vanus Cops J 
DISINHERITED: or, The Beir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, , Dinghe the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT Mu 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLIsHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
04 For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: % The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By Sy_vanvs Coss, J 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, "The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By Syivanus Coss, J 
No. 4.—-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or The Tory 

and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mabratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENis 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: ~ The Sign at the 

Mystic Tie. By Mavsor BEN: PERLEY Poor 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The ‘com 
the Cabin and the Wilderness, By Mrs. C. 
GERRY. 





o. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE, A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MUnra 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN NAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, 
No. 11.—THE YOU NG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts, 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
| Sed of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: VERLEY 
"OORE 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Raver of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinTton BARRING 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: il The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Syivanvus Coss, Jr. 


No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. Carovine ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 


tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Ligut. Murkay. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
thwarted. By Jang G. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG congo EROR ; or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents cach. Address 
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“THAT PICKEREL.” 


———~ 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





BESSIE MANNING was the latest to join our little 
party at L—, the rest having been gathered nearly 
a fortnight. Indeed, we almost despaired of her 
coming, when one lovely August evening a carriage 
drew up at the door, and a stall figure descended in 
the fuce and eyes of our whole clan. Sume of the 
girls might have shown as pretty and neatly-booted a 
foot, or as impudent a hat with a shining plume of 
heron feathers, or as modestly stylish a travelling 
dress; but such a lovely oval face was nowhere else 
to be seen, and such a braid of rich bronze hair as 
drooped on to her neck could not be bought for 
money. 

Bessie was received with acclamations, and made a 
lionne of at once. Sade Philips, the laziest girl in the 
township, toted up stairs With her bat, mantle, gloves 
and parasol; Fanny Leighton chattered to her, and 
told everything we had seen done, been, and suffered 
during the fortnight we had already passed “in the 
bush.” Everybody did something, even the gentle- 
men. ; 

“ These wheel around a sofa, or a chair, 
And these conduct her there !"* 


There was, however, one exception to the general 
usefulness. Frank Marshall, after rising with the 
rest, and wasting a bow and smile on the desert air— 
for Miss Bessie did not seem to perceive him—and 
after standing first on one foot, then on the other, in 
readiness tor action, at length seated himself again, 
and surveyed p dings in a posed and philo- 
sophical manner. 

And this is the place to say a word about Mr. Mar- 
shall. In person he is rather small, slight, quick in 
his motions, fair-haired, and golden of moustache. 
If you want to you can say that his eyes are a very 
little under-sized, but they are deep-blue, beautifully 
shaped, and as clear as crystals. Not much that goes 
on within their ken escapes those glancing orbs. It 
will not do to omit the nose, for, after all, therein 
consists Mr. Marshall’s strongest characteristics. It 
is slightly Roman, and just escapes being too promi- 
nent. Napoleon I., who chose his generals by their 
noses, would have known that this nose indicated a 
bold and adventurous spirit, inclined to open outa 
path wherever he should choose to go, a good planner, 
too, capable of arranging ways and means, and, more 
than all, a chronic perseverance that did not know 
how to turn back. In short, Mr. Frank Marshall was 
a refined Yankee, generous, but not to a fault, talent- 
ed, but not a genius, enthusiastic, but not gushing, 
and quite able and determined to make his way in the 
world. Indeed he had made his way already, at five- 
and-twenty, to a fine position as a lawyer. Cases 
were coming faster and faster, and greenbacks began 
to drop by thousands into his hand. 

Being a little over-worked and bilious, and being, 
moreover, strongly coaxed by Aunt Marshall and 
Cousin Fanny Leighton, the busy lawyer had forsaken 
his office for a few weeks, and was now taking his 
first vacation for several years. And while we have 
been talking about him he has been watching the 
great to-do about Miss Manning, his gradual decrease 
of composure evinced by the severe pulling his mous- 
tache was getting. 

“‘ Perhaps I don’t rightly remember the wording of 
the first commandment,” he remarked. “I hope 
nobody’s breaking it. Isn’t there something about 
‘bowing down and serving?’ Miss Manning, are 
you willing to run the risk of being accessory to such 
an infringement of the decalogue?” 

Bessie pouted at him. ‘“ You may keep the com- 
mandments, if you want to.” 

“ Besides,” interposed Charlie Marshall, Frank’s 
cousin, “the prohibition extends to gods, but makes 
no tion of godd ‘J 

“You ought not to speak lightly of such things,” 
says Aunt Marshall. ‘‘Come to supper now.” 

After supper there was a grand council to settle 
what was to be done next day, and it seemed natural 
that Bessie, since she had missed a fortnight’s pleas- 
ure, should have the say. But the girl seemed a lit- 
tle out of sorts, for some reason. She would rather 
not decide; they knew best; yes, drives were pleas- 
ant; yes, sails were pleasant also; picnics were not 
unpleasant ;.she had no preference, etc. 

Frank Marshall ran his slight fingers through his 
hair, tapped the door-step with the heel of his boot, 
and finally broke out, ‘‘ I move somebody decide, or 
I shall do so. Miss Manning is highly satisfactory, 
no doubt; indeed, I know but one thing equally so, 
and that is Antony’s description of a crocodile: ‘It is 
shaped, sir, like itself; and it is as broad as it hath 
breadth ; it is just as high as it is, and moves with its 

own organs; it lives by that which nourisheth it; and 
the elements once out of it, it transmigrates.’ ‘ What 
color is it of?’ asks somebody. ‘Of its own color, 
too.” Now Antony and Miss Manning are both de- 
lightfully lucid and suggestive; but I want to know 
what we are to do to-morrow. Let somebody say. 
One, two, three!’’ 

A silence, Miss Manning with very red cheeks, and 
a flash in her hazel eyes, 

“Then I propose climbing the bluff, taking our 
luncheon along, and a spy-glass, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we could see the coast of Ireland from the 
brow of that rock. If anybody objects, let him speak 
now, or forever after hold her peace. I’ve divided 
the genders, you see, after the manner of Doctor 

Holmes,” 

“I think it too warm forsuch a climb,” said Bessie, 








promptly. 
day.” 
The young lawyer bowed profoundly. “I knew 
that would bring a decision. We will then, fish to- 
morrow, ladies and gentlemen, Nothing would have 
tempted me to climb the bluff. Had you accepted 
my proposal, [ should have remained at home to 
write letters, and then started out fishing as soon as 
your backs were turned.” 

The next morning at seven the party started, driv- 
ing four miles through the fresh coolness, and getting 
a tine appetite fur the breakfast whith they were to 
take with them and eat in the house provided for 
picnics. Nothing could be lovelier than this drive 
through the green shadows of the woods, with the 
golden sunlight plashing through in a shining rain, 
the brooks murmuring and gurgling at the ruadside, 
and the wild-birds flitting about, evidently full of 
highly important business. To those just from the 
noise and heat of the city it was delicious. 

There was, besides, another and a most unique 
view of creation to be taken from the carriage. Look- 
ing through the bright crimson glass at the back, one 
beheld a sky of dazzling purple, over which floated 
beautiful rose-colored clouds. The trees were al- 
most black either side the deep orange of the road, 
and the streams were wine. A rosy fiame flickered 
in place of air, and the clouds at the borizon were 
blood-red. Bessie Manning, radiant with delight 
with the scene, looked and admired incessantly for 
three miles, then sank back in her seat with half- 
closed eyes. ‘‘ You may continue driving for six 
months without stopping,” she said. 

The picnic house on the shore of the pond was a 
long, rough building containing a dining-room and 
kitchen. Here our party merrily cooked and ate 
their breakfast, walked a while under the shading 
oak-trees, then betook them to their boats. Bessie 
was the only one of the party who had never fished 
before, but she promised to be an apt pupil. To be 
sure, she covered her face and shuddered when the 
wriggling worm was drawn on to the hook, but, the 
bait once over, she sat in the most watchful quiet, 
gently feeling the line, and jerking at the slightest 
nibble. Mrs. Marshall sat managing three lines, and 
drawing in hideous horn-pout in rapid succession. 
Sade and Fanny had each caught a brim about as 
large as a good sized oyster. Charlie Marshall had 
some of the loveliest perch leaping at the end of his 
line every moment; and Frank, besides various other 
prizes, had drawn in a large eel which kept the ladies 
in continual terror by persisting in coming out of the 
tank, and squirming about their feet with its pointed 
nose and snaky body. There was no way to escape it 
except by tucking their feet up on the seat, which the 
girls did, Mrs. Marshall being too old a sportswoman 
for such nonsense. 

An hour passed, and still no sure bite four Bessie. 
In vain Charlie baited her hook in the most alluring 
manner. The round eyes under the water seemed to 
see the pvint through all its disguises, and getting 
astern of the peril, quietly nibbled off the worm, giv- 
ing a little pull to indicate that though “ chanticleer 
was very good” they would like more. 

In spite of the perpetual quarrel that was waged 
between the two, Frank could not but admire Bes- 
sie’s patience and sweetness under her really provok- 
ing luck. Her perseverance pleased him too. Nu 
sign nor word of giving up, but the same careful 
determined “try, try again.” 

“There’s grit in that girl,” he thought, pulling a 
shiner from his hook. ‘“ And I believe her little pet- 
tish ways are just put on. Gracious! what a braid of 
hair that is! and it all grows on her head.” 

“Are you sure that my line is the right length, 
Charlie?” asked Bessie. “And do I catch it just 
right? It is strange I get nothing.” 

Charlie examined, and pronounced all right. 

“fit is luck, I can tire it out,” she said; “but if I 
am making any mistakes, I want to rectify them.” 

“That’s the way to talk!” exclaimed Frank, with 
enthusiasm. 

Bessie glanced at him in surprise, smiling involun- 
tarily. It was the first time he had ever commended 
her, and he really seemed to mean it. At the instant 
that they exchanged that glance of mutual surprise 
and pleasure, the line between the girl’s rosy fingers 
felt a little tug, then a big one, and a succession of 
“long pulls, and strong pulls, and pulls all together,” 
as she drew it in with main strength, her face flushed 
with excitement. 

“Hullo! Bessie’s got a bite,” cried Charlie, busy 
with his own line. 

All three of Mrs. Marshall’s lines were wiggling, 
Fanny was catching at her handkerchief, which had 
fullen overboard, Sade was trying to get her first 
perch off the hook, and Frank was eagerly drawing 
up some flouncing prize, so our young novice was left 
to try unassisted. The line shortened, there was a 
glitter and flash in the sunshine, a cry from Bessie, 
and a splendid pickerel swung up, fastened to a little 
shiner who had swallowed her bait. 

“O Frank! Frank!” cried Bessie, springing to her 
feet on the seat, as the captured fish swung the line 
about, and seemed to fly into her face. 

The railing was low, the pickerel was large and 
furious, and the first thing Bessie knew, she was 
over the low railing, and the waters of the pond 
closed over her. 

Iu an instant there was another plunge among the 
astonished fishes. Frank Marshall, a capital swim- 
mer, threw off his coat, leaped into the water, and in 
a minute had brought the half-insensible girl to the 
boat. They got her in, rubbed her hands, talked, 
cried, and finally took in their anchor and started for 
shore. 


“We will go out on the pond and fish all 

















Bessie opened her eyes, lifted her head from deve, 
Marshall’s arm, choked a little, and gasped, ‘* Have 
you got the fish?” 
There was a chorus of joyful laughter. 
“Yes,” cried Frank, “ we've got the fish, and it’s 
the most splendid pickerel I ever saw. You're the 
leader to-day. You've beaten my eel out of sight.” 
“Can’t—can’t I see it?” asked Bessie, as a mother 
might ask to see her first child. 
Charlie uncovered.the tank and displayed the 
beautiful prize, panting in the midst of their smaller 
fry, its brilliant coloring glistening like jewels in the 
light. Bessie looked with proud eyes, then witha 
sigh of satisfaction, she sank back into Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s lap. 
“* By George! isn’t this r mantic?” thought Frank, 
tugging away at the oars. “1 have saved her life! 
They don’t know that it was a near shave. If that 
cramp had caught me when I grabbed at her, instead 
of when they were getting her in, I don’t know what 
would have happened. That was the deepest part of 
the pond, and Charlie can swim no more than a cat. 
I say, wouldn’t it be romantic, if we should—” 
Here Mr. Frank Marshall’s thoughts got into a 
whir!, as though some rose-colored tornado had come 
down and brought a sort of ecstatic chaos with it. 
Before he had got himself into statu quo they had 
reached the landing. 
Bessie threw off the invalid at once, marching 
steadily out of the boat, though in a very limp state 
as regarded drapery, and in a very squashy state about 
the feet. A change of dress was procured from a 
farm-house near, and when the young men, after be- 
ing rigidly excluded from the building, and ordered 
to amuse themselves picking huckleberries, were at 
last invited in to a steaming chowder, with coffee and 
various other refreshments, the young city lady met 
them robed in one of the farmer’s wife’s dresses, a 
stiff bombazine, with long, awkward sleeves that 
reached beyond her finger-tips, with a back so broad, 
and a waist so large that one wondered where inside 
of it Bessie was to be fuund; and with a skirt so nar- 
row that it left but one fold over her hoop, a little, 
wavering plait on one side. Blue cotton stockings, 
and half-high shoes which their wearer was continu- 
ally losing off, completed the costume. If anybody 
had thought of being sentimental or tragical, it was 
impossible under the circumstances, and farce ruled 
the day. 
Bessie would fain have had them go out on the 
water again, but they would not hear to it. 
After dinner, and after the clothes were dried and 
changed, and they had strolled out in the beautiful 
oak groves, they started tor home. But first Bessie 
had tried to make her acknowledgements to Frank 
Marshall. 
“Tt is easy to laugh,” she said, after some nonsense 
about her getting so impatient for a bite that she 
went to the bottom to get one. “ But it is no laugh- 
ing matter. I might easily have been drowned; and 
I never shall forget, Mr. Marshall, that you saved my 
life.” 
She held her hand out to Frank as they stood to- 
gether under the trees, and her fair fuce was very 
serious and earnest. 
“I shall be glad to have you remember me any 
way that is friendly,” he said, holding the hand a 
minute. ‘And I’m glad I was able to wipe out some 
of my sins toward you. I’ve been a brute toward 
you sometimes, and have done the most ungentle- 
manly things. I owe you an apology, and I hope you 
will forgive me.” 
He was so much in earnest that there were actually 
tears in his eyes. 
“O, L was provoking and supercilious,” cried Bes- 
sie, impulsively. ‘“‘It was my fault, and I am sorry. 
You see, I thought you looked on me as a chit ofa 
girl who had no sense or wit, and it made me feel 
cross. See, they are calling us.” And having made 
their mutual confessions, the young people joined 
their friends, walking up the green arm-in-arm, and 
feeling the most perfect satisfaction with each other. 
Let aione our friends fur teaching us the difference 
between friendship and love. There is no knowing 
how long Bessie Manning might have gone on rejoic- 
ing in ‘*Mr. Marshall’s kindness,’ wondering how 
she could ever have thought him sarcastic, looking 
forward to the time when they would both be back 
in the city, where he was sure to be just like a 
brother to her—there is no knowing how long this 
enthusiastic platonism might have gone on, had not 
the other young ladies begun to indulge in sundry 
pleasantries, relative to the young gentleman’s very 
anxious solicitude fur Miss Manuing’s health and 
safety, and to make inquiries as to Mr. Marshall’s 
opinion of ‘bowing down and serving,” had not 
Charlie made everlasting references to *‘ that pick- 
erel” as the founder of a dynasty, and advised 
his cousin to adopt the fish in his coat of arms, had 
not even Mrs. Marshall smilingly surmised, when 
there began to be talk of guing home, that she should 
see Bessie the next summer “if Frank comes,” and 
taken to praising her nephew when alone with her 


Mr. Manning, and had a confidential conversation 
with him which had a rose-colored ending. A year 
or two after, the following results might have been 
seen. 

A stylish little room, which answered for sitting 
and dining-room, in a nice house in a highly respect- 
able street in New York; a round table befvre the 
fire, on which is set a pretty dessert, the dinner hav- 
ing been removed; a gentleman in dressing-gown 
and slippers. reading the evening papers, reading 
aloud when he comes to any item interesting to the 
feminine mind; opposite him a fair young matron, 
who looks very girlish, notwithstanding her assump- 
tion of dignity. By the side of the lady, who is en- 
gaged in some light sewing, lies on the carpet a mar- 
vellously tiny little baby sock, of blue and white wool. 
“Ol” said the gentleman, dropping his paper, “I 
got a message from Aunt Marshall, to-day, and she 
says she'll come in for a short visit, if we wil] go out 
to her next summer. What do you say to it?” 

“ Well,” says Mrs. Bessie, ‘I think there couldn't 
be a better place for the baby.” 

So it seems “that pickerel ” did found a dynasty. 
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A STAMMERING COUPLE. 


Stephen C——was a jovial soul, and did not hesitate 
to play a trick on any one. Among his acquaint- 
ances was a young lady and a young man, both of 
whom stammered very badly, yet were not acquainted 
with each other’s defect. 

Bob F——,, the young man alluded to, was quite 
sensitive; and to think that any one was making fun 
of his defect, made him frequent'y fly into a passion. 
It was Stephen’s fortune tc meet both of them ata 
party, and he soon determined on a joke. 

‘* Miss Sue,” said he, approaching his lady friend, 
“may I have the pleasure of introducing you to one 
of my acquaintance, a worthy young gentleman?” 

“ Cer-cer-certainly, sir.” 

Away he started for Bob F—— 

** Bob, old fellow, here is a nice girl I want to in- 
troduve to you. Come on.” 

“ Does she taw-taw-talk?” 

** Yes—like blazes.” 

So off they started, and soon approached the seat of 
the lady. Stephen introduced them, and immediately 
drew to one side that he might see how they would 
manage each other, when his ears were greeted with 
the following conversation : 

“ How are you enjoy-enjoy-joying yourself th-th- 
this evening, marm!” 

“Th-th-thank you, pleasantly. 
rather warm.” 

Bob’s brow contracted; but he restrained his feel- 
ings, and continued: 

“I pre-pr-r-r-presume you are acquainted with 
most of those pr-pr-r-present.” 

“ Ye-ye-y-e-s, s-i-r; with all, I be-be-be-believe,” 
said she, smiling. 

But that smile ruined her forever in Bob’s estima- 
tion; fur hastily rising, he exclaimed: 

‘* By th-th-thunder! ma-a-dam, if that is the w-w- 


But it is ra-ra-a- 


ties, you may go to gr-gr-grass.”’ 

Stephen laughed immoderately all the time, and 
was subsequently called to an account for the trick; 
but his good nature drove away all bad feelings. 
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MADAME RACHEL AND THE PINEAPPLE. 


Rachel was very stingy, as everybody knows. She 
once gave a great dinner to the creme de la societe. 
In the morning she rode out with a well-known 
French critic and gourmand, and requested him to 
help her to select an excelient dessert. They rode to 
Chevet’s the greatest fruit-dealer in Paris, and select- 
ed the dessert. She was just going to leave the place, 
when Chevet asked her if she did not want a pine- 
apple, as an ornament for the table. 

** How much is it?” 

“Seventy francs. Pineapples are very dear in Eu_ 
rope.” 

“That is too much for me,” she said. 
you not rent it to me?” 

Chevet laughed and consented. At the dinner the 
critic sat next to the Duke of San Teodoro, and at the 
dessert he said to the latter: 

Do you see that delicious pineapple?” 

“ Parbleu!” said the duke, ‘I came near forget- 
ting it.” 

‘The duke rose, took a large and sharp knife, and 
made adeep cut in the fruit. Rachel, who saw it, 
was struck by this deed as by a dagger in a tragedy. 
A cry of grief came from her breast. 

‘“*What is the matter?” asked Ponsard. 
Madame Rachel! a pineaz-ple in her breast?” 

She could not be cunsvled.the whole evening. 
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young Visitor. 

Well, of course there were indignant denials, and, 
at length the open friendship was at an end, and re- 
serves and all sorts of absurdities, and heart-aches, 
and, finally, the very night before they left their 
summer retreat, a grand explanation. Bessie had 
thought that Frank was disgusted with this nonsense 
they were always talking, and determined to let him 
see that she did not desire to appear intimate with 





The infant delights in crows, but hates the thrush ; 
some lunativs are raven mad; gluttons are fond of 
swallows; persuns with bad colds indulge in hawks; 

blers like pig and gulls; thieves goin fora 
robin; fast men glory in a lark; and a very govd 
husband loves his little duck of a wife. 








A political economist, who wants to devise a scheme 





him; and Frank thought that Bessie read his wishes, 
and meant to discourage him. 
Of course there could be but one ending. When 





the young people returned, Mr. Marshall called on 


for raising the greatest possible revenue, proposes tu 
tax female beauty, and leave every lady to rate her 
| own charms. Such a tax would, we dare say, be 
| more cheerfully paid, and more productive, too, than 
| that upon ladies’ jewelry. 
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way you make f-f-fun of a f-f-fellow’s infi-fir-firmi- 
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A QUESTION OF HONOI.. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 

T was in the summer of "6 
Captain Fletcher came ho: 
sick leave. A troublesome \ 
just below the knee havin 
him in hospital during som 
ous weeks, had now sen 


refreshment than the army) 
ters could afford. He fou 


annual summer migration 
yielding to her earnest & 
tion, joined the party, wi 
single stipulation that no c: 
watering-place should be 
Accordingly, after keeping 
wing for some days, thelr 
ended in B——, a small New Hampshire tov 
known to the fashionable world a dozen ye: 
but by some chance discovered and considera! 
ronized of late. It was here that he met Lilia ‘ 

One might have found it a curious experi: 


North for more complete re: ’ 


sister about to depart up - 


inquire of almost any gentleman and lady of ' 


acquaintance the cause of her undeniable att 
ness. The former would have waxed eloque: 
her wonderful dark eyes, her swaying grace ar 


subtle smile; then, at a loss how to proceed » 


have comprehended all her charms in the con 
word, fascination, a quality, certainly, mor 
recognized than described. The latter, on t 
trary, would have enlarged, probably, upon | 
ject of her irregular features, pale complex 
unpleasantly haughty manner; allowing her, 
few claims to admiration. She would hav 
according to her light, no doubt; neverthele 
had crowds of worshipers who had turned fro 
goddesses to kneel at her shrine; and there v 
wanting those who secretly agreed with an 
astic Frenchman—an adorer of tine eyes—wh 
declared that he neither had seen nor could | 
anything more beautiful than Miss Severn’s 
lashes. The reader, receiving an unprejud 
scription, can judge for himself. 

Her complexion was certainly pale, accordi: 
usual understanding of the word; that is, it 
rose-color, except, indeed, upon rare occi 
excitement. But one could scarcely desire 
common flush should displace the cool, cre: 
ness, whose smooth richness was as sugg 
abundant vitality as the most peony-deep blo 
be. And when, as befure hinted, some sudd 
tion sent a glow to the cheek, it was like su: 
through alabaster, and, dying away gradual! 
by blush, marked every change of expressic 
vividness denied to faces overspread with ui 
color. Her forehead was low and broasl, 
deeply arched temples indicated delicacy a1 
ment. The nose and mouth were und 
irregular, but not the less expressive on that 
perhaps; while the lips, red as coral, ope 
remarkably white and even teeth. The ey 
her rivals, albeit somewhat reluctantly, 
were magnificent; large and brown, with © 
red, which gave them a peculiar velvety 
and a thick fringe of dark lashes, which ! 
and depth of shadow, might have belonged t 
ish woman, Wavy hair whose brown was b: 
by a shade of auburn, and a figure graceful | 
of its perfect symmetry, completed her pers 
acteristics, whose combined effect was, tho: 
means fauitless, extremely striking. As rr 
accusation of haughtis.ess, it is true tha 
judgment might not acquit her of the char 
although incorrect, was founded upon some 
fact. Attached to her friends, but not pa 

















